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The RSV and the Small Catechism 


By GEORGE V. SCHICK 


N the theological literature of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod it has been the practice to quote Scripture passages in 
English in the form in which they appear in the King James 

Version of 1611. The revision of 1881—1885 and the revision 
of 1901 in no way affected this custom. Neither achieved any 
great measure of popularity. The situation appears to be some- 
what different in the case of the Holy Bible, Revised Standard 
Version, which appeared upon the market in 1952 under copyright 
of the Division of Christian Education of the National Council 
of the Churches-of Christ in the United States of America. A large 
number of copies of this Bible in modern English have already 
been sold and are apparently being widely read. Several church 
bodies have officially approved the use of this new version in their 
services and in Sunday schools. 


The version has also made an impact on The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, which, however, has thus far officially maintained 
a neutral position towards the Revised Standard Version, reserving 
final judgment for the time when a careful and detailed exam- 
ination would clearly reveal its advantages and shortcomings. 
Some of the latter have already been noted in the literature of our 
church, but the hope has also been expressed that a later edition 
might correct these. 

In spite of the vast sale which the Revised Standard Version 
has enjoyed, it is still too early to predict with any degree of 
certainty to what extent this modern translation may ultimately 
displace the King James Version in the Protestant churches of 
North America. It took the King James Version more than half 
a century to gain general acceptance, and the RSV may have 
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a similar experience. But the possibility must be reckoned with 
that the RSV may become the English Bible of the future, at least 
in the United States. 


If the RSV should become the popular Scripture text of the 
future, one of the religious textbooks which would be affected is 
our synodical Catechism. In the course of time this brief textbook 
of Christian doctrine has undergone several revisions. The one in 
Synod-wide use at present was copyrighted by Concordia Publishing 
House in 1943. The problem which may face our church is, 
To what extent does the RSV, in respect to both language and 
doctrine, lend itself for use in the Catechism? It is the purpose 
of this article to answer this question and to appraise the RSV’s 
adequacy —or inadequacy — for imparting the truths of Chris- 
tianity in simple and clear fashion. 


The first part of our synodical Catechism, Luther’s enchiridion, 
includes Section I, the Six Chief Parts; Section II, a number of 
prayers; Section III, the Table of Duties; and finally Section IV, 
Christian Questions with Their Answers. In all of these there either 
appear Scripture quotations, or where these are lacking, the wording 
reflects Scripture language. It is therefore natural to anticipate that, 
should the RSV achieve the position of the popular Bible also in 
our church body, the language of the Catechism, in order not to be 
out of harmony with the dominant Scripture version, would have 
to be adapted to the RSV. 


THE ENCHIRIDION 


The Ten Commandments 


In the instance of the First Chief Part, the Ten Commandments, 
the adaptation of the Catechism to the RSV would mean very little 
change apart from a modernizing of the language, such as replacing 
“thou shalt” by “you shall”; “thy” and “thine” by “you” and “your”; 
“them that” by “those who”; and a few other minor, immaterial 
changes. In the instance of the Third Commandment the present 
synodical Catechism already offers a variant in which the “thou 
shalt” of Luther’s Catechism is replaced by the imperative 
“Remember” found in the KJV. Luther, regardless of what the 
original Hebrew may have, uniformly introduced each Command- 
ment by “thou shalt,” even in the Third and the Fourth Com- 
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mendment. Furthermore, in the Tenth Commandment he summed 
up the specific animals mentioned in the Hebrew original in the 
word “cattle.” There appears no reason why, even if the RSV 
should come into popular use, the language of the First Chief Part 
of the Catechism, apart from modernizing its language, should be 
altered. Perhaps the only small adjustment might be the replace- 
ment of “and” by “but” in the phrase “and showing mercy” in the 
section labeled “The Close of the Commandments.” 


The Creed 


The section headed by “The Creed,” while moving in Scriptural 
terms, does not quote any passage verbatim. The different sections 
of the Three Articles are made up of phrases and clauses such as 
are gleaned from here and there in the Old and the New Testament. 
At the close of the Second Article occurs the expression “the quick 
and the dead.” It reflects the King James wording in Acts 10:42; 
2 Tim. 4:1; and 1 Peter 4:5. In these passages the RSV uniformly 
has “the living and the dead.” There is no reason why our Cat- 
echism should not use the same modern terminology. 

In Articles Two and Three our synodical Catechism uses the 
term “Holy Ghost,” while the RSV prefers “Holy Spirit” to desig- 
nate the Third Person of the Trinity. Cf, e. g., Matt. 1:20 et al. 
The practice of the KJV is to use “Holy Ghost” when no modifying 
phrase, such as, e. g., “of God,” follows. Only two passages in the 
New Testament seem to be exceptions, Luke 11:13 and 1 Thess. 4:8. 
Elsewhere the KJV, too, regularly employs the noun “Spirit” to 
designate the Holy Ghost. It is thus a matter of indifference 
whether Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit is given the preference. 


The Lord’s Prayer 

In the case of the Lord’s Prayer the RSV, in deference to the 
almost universally accepted form found in the KJV, has introduced 
no change in the wording of the petitions (Matt. 6:9-13). Well 
known, of course, is the fact that the wording of the Fifth Petition 
in our synodical Catechism does not reproduce the KJV text, but 
follows Tyndale’s version. Of course, at the end the closing 
doxology of the prayer is omitted in the RSV in accordance with 
the conclusion reached by text-critical research that these words 
are a later addition. A rather interesting observation is that Luther 
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in his explanation of the conclusion confines his remarks exclusively 
to the word “Amen,” taking no note of the doxology. The fact that 
the RSV omits the concluding words of the usual form of the 
Lord’s Prayer does not necessarily mean that they should be ex- 
cluded from the Catechism. The doxology expresses thoughts which 
are Scriptural. Luther was aware that the closing “Amen” was not 
found in the Biblical version of the Lord’s Prayer, and yet he gave 
it a place in his Catechism as a fitting close of the Lord’s Prayer. 


Holy Baptism 

In the case of the Sacrament of Holy Baptism the RSV suggests 
changes in the wording of our Catechism, some of which have 
merit and some of which must definitely be rejected. Among the 
former may be reckoned the replacement of “teach” by “make 
disciples of” in the words of the institution (Matt. 28:19, 20). 
The RSV, for one thing, reproduces the Greek patytevoate more 
literally than does the KJV, and, furthermore, it brings out more 
clearly the purpose of the teaching commission with which Jesus 
charged His disciples. 

In the same Chief Part, when dealing with the Blessings of 
Baptism, our Catechism quotes Mark 16:16. Scholars are in dis- 
agreement as to whether vv.9-20 of the chapter represent the 
original close or not. Arguments have been advanced against their 
genuineness, but these are inconclusive. The Nestle text of the 
Greek New Testament prints the verses as part of the Gospel 
although enclosing them in double brackets to mark them as 
“Western interpolations” which are not represented in the Vatican 
and Sinaitic manuscripts. This text edition leaves it to the reader's 
own judgment whether to regard the disputed verses as genuine 
or not. The RSV does not reflect this moderate position but gives 
expression to the conviction of the revisers by separating vv. 9-20 
from the body of the Gospel and printing them in italics at the 
foot of the page with the notation, “Other texts and versions add 
as 16:9-20 the following passage.” However, in view of the fact 
that the existence of these verses as part of the Gospel can be 
traced back to the first half of the second century, it would seem 
to have been the wiser course for the RSV to follow the procedure 
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of the Nestle text. In passing it may be remarked that the loss of 
Mark 16:16 as a proof text would be no serious matter, since 
other passages, e. g., Gal. 3:26,27 and Acts 2:38, point out the 
blessings of Baptism. 

In the quotation from Mark our Catechism has the KJV wording 
“he that believeth not shall be damned,” while the RSV prefers 
the translation “he who does not believe will be condemned.” 
In favor of the RSV version it may be pointed out that the Greek 
verb used in this passage, according to Thayer, means “to give 
judgment against, to judge worthy of punishment, to condemn.” 
In the KJV it is translated by “condemn” in Rom. 8:34; Matt. 
20:18; and 1Cor.11:32. Also in favor of the RSV rendering 
“condemned” is the fact that the word brings out more clearly in 
modern English the idea that a judicial procedure is involved, 
a meaning which was in Middle English associated also with the 
simple verb “damn.” 

In treating of the Power of Baptism the Catechism quotes Titus 
3:5. In general the wording of this passage in the RSV is satis- 
factory, but the translation “renewal in the Holy Spirit” seems an 
unnecessary departure from the original Greek in which the 
genitive “of the Holy Spirit” appears. There may be those who 
would be inclined to detect some doctrinal bias in the RSV’s 
translation, but in all fairness it should be taken into account 
that the Catechism in answering the question, “How can water 
do such great things?” defines Baptism as “a gracious water of life 
and a washing of regeneration in the Holy Ghost,” and not “of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

In the passage from Titus the RSV has replaced the KJV’s 
“according to the hope” by “in the hope.” The Greek preposition 
in the phrase is one which may denote “according to,” but it 
appears in such a wide variety of contexts and shades of meaning 
that the RSV’s translation “in the hope” cannot be faulted. 

The Catechism adds to the quotation of Titus 3:5 the sentence 
from the beginning of v.8, “This is a faithful saying.” The RSV 
in more modern English and, besides, in greater harmony with 
the Greek, has, “The saying is sure.” This perhaps lacks the full 
sound of the KJV’s wording, but is clear without explanation. 
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After stating the significance of Baptism, the Catechism cites 
Rom. 6:4 as the source. The RSV translation of the passage is an 
improvement in general, and particularly the use of the past tense 
“we were buried” reflects the Greek aorist more accurately. 


The Office of the Keys and Confession 


The only Scripture quoted in this Chief Part is John 20:22, 23. 
There is no material difference between the KJV and the RSV 
translations though the latter in simplicity of language has the 
edge on the former. 


The Sacrament of the Altar 


The words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper represent 
a composite from Matt. 26:26f.; Mark 14:22 ff.; Luke 22:19 £, 
and 1 Cor. 11:23 ff. The RSV has relegated the closing words of 
Luke 22:19 and v.20 to a footnote on the ground that they are 
not part of the original Gospel but an insertion. This treatment 
by the RSV seems very premature in view of the fact that the 
debate about the genuineness of these words is still raging hot and 
heavy. Until a relatively recent date the conviction seemed dom- 
inant among scholars that the words are not genuine. Lately, how- 
ever, the opinion of experts is swinging in the opposite direction. 
In general it may be said that in view of Luke 22:17 with its ref- 
erence to the cup in connection with the Passover meal it is rela- 
tively easy to understand how a scribe might have mistakenly 
omitted the closing words of v.19 and v.20, while it is not so 
easy to prove spurious the reference by Luke to the distribution of 
the wine at the institution of the Lord’s Supper in view of the 
parallel passages in Matthew, Mark, and St. Paul. It is too early 
to predict what the RSV committee may have in mind for another 
edition of the RSV scheduled for 1962, but it is reasonable to 
expect that, if scholarly opinion favors the inclusion of the closing 
words of vv. 19 and 20 into the body of the Gospel, the RSV will 
follow suit. This certainly would be in harmony with the prin- 
ciple followed by the revisers to make use of that text of the New 
Testament which seems to have the support of textual criticism. 

If the RSV’s translation of the four sources for the form of 
institution of the Lord’s Supper is accepted, practically the same 
formula as is used in our Catechism will result. 
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Tables of Duties 


To Bishops, Pastors, and Preachers. —'The RSV translations of 
1 Tim. 3:2, 3, 4,6 and of Titus 1:9 are, in general, satisfactory and 
meaningful to the modern reader. There is, however, the one un- 
fortunate exception 1 Tim. 3:2, where the RSV replaces the KJV’s 
literal rendering “the husband of one wife” by the interpretation 
“married only once.” It is true that some commentators favor this 
view, but the principle laid down by the Apostle in Rom. 7:2 
clearly indicates that there is nothing objectionable in a second 
marriage after a spouse’s death. 


What the Hearers Owe to their Pastors. — All passages appear- 
ing in this section of the Catechism are well rendered in the RSV. 
In many instances its phrasing has a much more familiar ring for 
the modern ear than has the language of the KJV. 


Of Civil Government. — The RSV translation of Rom. 13:1-4, 
the only Scripture quoted under this heading, is good and readily 
intelligible in this age. 

Of Subjects.— All passages quoted are well translated in the 


RSV. The use of modern English clears up for the reader some 
of the difficulties in the KJV. 


To Husbands. — Both passages are well rendered in the RSV. 


To Wives.— The RSV omits the unnecessary “own” in Eph. 
5:22. The Greek required it, since without it it was possible to 
understand the apostle to say that the women in general should 
submit themselves to the men. Luther, too, omitted the word in 
his translation die Weiber seien untertan ihren Maennern. Both 
passages quoted under the heading “To Wives” are well done in 
the RSV. 


To Parents. —In Eph. 6:4, the only passage appearing at this 
point, the RSV replaces the KJV translation “nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” by “discipline and instruction of the Lord.” There 
is no objection to “discipline,” but it may seem that “instruction” 
is a somewhat free rendering of a word that actually means “admoni- 
tion.” But when considering that the purpose of the admonishing 
is to keep the children with Christ and that this admonishing is 


done through the Word of Christ, the RSV’s “instruction” does not 
seem out of line with the intended meaning. Both KJV and RSV 
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retain the translation “of the Lord,” but Luther paraphrases the 
genitive in his Zacht und Vermahnung zum Herrn, thus emphasiz- 
ing the goal to which the discipline and instruction should lead. 

To Children.—The translation of Eph.6:1-3 is practically 
identical in KJV and RSV. 

To Servants, Hired Men, and Employees. — Eph. 6:5-8 is essen- 
tially the same in both KJV and RSV, but the latter’s “slaves” at 
the beginning of the quotation is more accurate than the KJV’s 
“servants.” It is, however, a little inconsistent that the RSV later 
on does not also speak of “slaves of Christ.” 

To Employers.— The translation of Eph.6:9 in the RSV ex- 
presses the same thoughts as the KJV translation, but in somewhat 
more modern wording. 

To the Young in General.— The RSV’s rendering of 1 Peter 
5:5,6 is satisfactory. 

To Widows.— The RSV’s version of 1 Tim.5:5,6 is good and 
quite smooth. Possibly one may find the expression “self-indulgent” 
a trifle weak. The Greek term is stronger, signifying “leading 
a voluptuous or dissolute life.” 

To All in Common. — If the RSV version of Rom. 13:9 is fol- 
lowed in the Catechism, the initial words will read, “The Com- 
mandments are summed up in this sentence. . . .” This is more 
intelligible to the modern reader than the KJV. The remainder 
of the verse is practically identical in both versions. — The words 
in the Catechism, “and persevere in preyer for all men” with a ref- 
erence to 1 Tim. 2:1, are not a quotation from the KJV but rather 
a summary of the passage. The RSV’s wording of the passage is 
good and suitable for insertion in the Catechism. 


THE PROOF PASSAGES 

The Bible.— The RSV renders 2 Peter 1:21, (1) and (3): 
“Men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God,” omitting “holy” 
for text-critical reasons. The adjective adds nothing essential and 
its omission does not impair the Apostle’s argument. The passage 
in the RSV is, if anything, even more effective than in the form 
in which the KJV has it.— The RSV has no important changes 
in 2 Tim. 3:15-17 (2), (6), and (8). The language is clearer 
for the modern reader than that of the KJV.— The RSV trans- 
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lation of 1 Cor.2:13a (4) is superior to the KJV, both in point 
of English and in closeness to the Greek original.—In John 
17:17 (5); 10:35 (7); Ps.119:105 (9); John 5:39 (10); Luke 
11:28 (11); 2:19 (12); John 14:23 (13), it is immaterial which 
version is followed. 

Law and Gospel.— All passages (14)—(19) in this section 
serve equally well in RSV form. In 1 John 4:9 (17) the substi- 
tution of “only” for “only begotten” has been criticized, but it 
should not be overlooked that without any misgivings we use “His 
only Son” in the Apostolic Creed. 


The Ten Commandments 


General.— The RSV rendering of Rom.2:14,15 (20) and 
(25) is very good. Incidentally, the RSV corrects the erroneous 
“meanwhile” of the KJV in v. 15.— Rom. 13:10 (21) is identical 
in RSV and KJV. 


The First Table 


The First Commandment. — All passages (22)—-(72) in the 
RSV serve well as proof passages for the respective point of doc- 
trine in connection with which they appear. — Rom. 1:19, 20 (24) 
in the RSV is a very smooth translation and an improvement over 
the translation offered by the KJV.— The translation, “Thou art 
God,” in RSV and KJV, Ps.90:2 (29), is superior to that of the 
Catechism, “Thou art, God.” The Hebrew accentuation supports 
the rendering of the RSV and KJV.—In Ps. 139:4 (35) the 
RSV’s “even before a word is on my tongue,” reproduces well the 
original Hebrew “for nonexistence of a word [is} on my tongue.” — 
In Deut. 32:4 (40) the RSV’s “a God of faithfulness” is clearer 
to the English reader than the KJV’s “a God of truth.” —In Ex. 
34:6 (44) the RSV has the better division, “The Lord, a God 
merciful and gracious,” over against the KJV’s, “The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious.” Cf. the Masoretic accents.—In John 
15:26 (52) the RSV’s rendering of xagéxAntos by “Counselor” 
rather than by “Comforter” may be faulted by some, but the trans- 
lation of the term into English represents a difficult problem. In 
general the word means one who is summoned or called to one’s 
side for the purpose of pleading a cause before a judge. The trans- 
lation “Counselor” is therefore not out of line with the meaning 
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of the word. — The translation of Prov.3:5 (60) is clearer in the 
RSV for the English-speaking reader.— Mark 10:24 (62) appears 
in the RSV without the words “for those who trust in riches.” The 
omission is based on manuscript evidence. It would be better to 
replace this proof passage in the Catechism by 1 Tim. 6:17; Prov. 
11:28; or others. — The translation “to take refuge,” RSV, is closer 
to the original Hebrew than “to trust,” KJV. 

The Second Commandment. — The proof passages (73 )—(96) 
serve very well in RSV form.— Ex. 20:24 (76) in RSV is an 
improvement over KJV.— The same holds good of 2 Cor. 1:23 
(80) in respect to language and closer adherence to the Greek. — 
The freer translation of Heb.6:16 (83) in RSV is an aid to 
a more ready understanding of the passage. — Matt. 5:33-37 (84) 
in the RSV is far clearer to the modern English reader than in 
the KJV. — Both Lev. 19:31 (87) and Deut. 12:32 (90) in the 
RSV are improvements over KJV.—In the passage Matt. 15:8 
(91) RSV omits “draweth nigh unto Me with their mouth and,” 
following the Nestle text. This omission, however, does not impair 
the usefulness of the text as a proof passage. 


The Third Commandment. — All of the passages (97) —(115) 
serve their purpose equally well in the wording of the RSV.— 
In Rom. 14:6 (99) the RSV omits “and he that regardeth not the 
day, to the Lord he doth not regard it” on textual grounds. The 
presence or absence of these words is immaterial. The English of 
the RSV is far more understandable than that of the KJV.— 
Acts 2:42 (102) in the RSV is an improvement. The text appears 
in the Catechism also as (109), (476), (676), (690), and 
(700).— The verb “reject” in Luke 10:16 (104), RSV, repro- 
duces the Greek better than the verb “despiseth” in KJV.— 
The translation in Eccl.5:1 (107) in the RSV is better and more 
easily understood than in the KJV. 


The Second Table 
General. —It is immaterial whether passages (116), (117), 
and (118) are used in RSV or in KJV wording. 


The Fourth Commandment. — All the passages (119)—(127) 
in the wording of the RSV are suitable as prooftexts. — Rom. 13:2 
(120) is more readily understood in the RSV text than in the 
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KJV form.—In Acts5:29 (127) “we must,” RSV, conveys the 
exact meaning of the Greek more concisely than the KJV’s 
“we ought.” 

The Fifth Commandment.— The RSV wordings of (128) to 
(140) lose nothing of their effectiveness as prooftexts. — Rom. 
13:4 (129) is much clearer in the RSV text than in that of the 
KJV.— Rom. 12:19 (131) in the RSV is an improvement over 
the KJV.— The RSV’s translation of Matt.5:22 (132) omits 
“without cause” for text-critical reasons. Luther’s German version 
likewise omits the phrase. — The RSV’s translation “slander” in 
Matt. 15:19 (134) is better than the KJV’s “blasphemies.” Blas- 
phemy in modern English denotes an offense against God, but 
in the passage the offense is obviously against fellow men. In 
Eph. 4:31 the KJV translates Bhaopnuia by “evil speaking,” which 
is better than “blasphemy,” but does not express the idea as well 
as “slander.” — The RSV renders Matt.5:25 (138) freely in the 
light of the parallel passage Luke 12:58. This procedure brings 
out the meaning much more clearly than does the KJV.— 
“In Christ,” Eph. 4:32 (140) in the RSV is the exact reproduction 
of the Greek év Xouotd. 

The Sixth Commandment. — The passages (142) —(159), with 
one exception, in their RSV wording are well suited as prooftexts. 
In a number of instances the language of the RSV is more 
meaningful to the modern reader than that of the KJV, e.g., 
Matt.5:28 (146), “looks at a woman lustfully’; Eph.5:3,4 
(147); 1 Peter 2:11 (149); and Eph. 4:29 (151). The exception 
referred to is Prov. 23:31-33 (154) which has no place as 
a prooftext in the study of the Sixth Commandment, since iv 
in the context does not denote “strange women,” but rather, as 
the RSV has it, “strange things,” e. g., hallucinations. The Hebrew 
word may indeed be used of lewd women, as in Prov. 22:14. But 
the context in Prov. 23:31-33 deals with the befuddled state of 
a person who has overindulged in wine. It would be better to 
eliminate the passage from the Catechism at this place. 

The Seventh Commandment.— The RSV texts of (160) to 
(163) are good prooftexts, but Ps.37:21 (164), though the 
RSV’s is better than the KJV’s, does not belong here. As the 
RSV indicates, the verse in its context speaks of the deterioration 
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of the wicked person’s economic state. He borrows, but he finds 
himself unable to pay back what he owes and so is ruined. But 
the righteous man, according to v.21b, is blessed with earthly 
goods, so that he is in a position to show compassion to others 
and give them the support they need.— Also good in their RSV 
form are the passages (165)—(171), particularly (171). 

The Eighth Commandment.— All proof passages, (173) to 
(184), included under this Commandment, in the RSV serve 
well. Prov. 31:8,9 (182) reproduces the sense of the Hebrew 
far better than the KJV. 

The Ninth Commandment.—In Is.5:8 (185) the pronoun 
“they” is incorrect. The RSV has corrected this to “and you are 
made to dwell” etc. The RSV’s translation of the entire verse is 
better than that of the KJV.— All passages (185)—(189) are 
satisfactory. 

The Tenth Commandment.— The proof passages (190) to 
(194) in their RSV form are quite satisfactory. James 1:14, 15 
(191) may be more readily intelligible in the RSV than in the KJV. 

The Close of the Commandments.—The RSV’s wording of 
proof passages (195)—(200) is good. 

The Fulfillment of the Law.— Proof passages (201 )—(208) 
from the RSV serve well. Very neat is the RSV’s translation of 
Phil. 3:12 (206). 

The Purpose of the Law.— All passages (209)—(214) in 
RSV serve their purpose. 

Sin. — The RSV passages for (215 )—(233) serve their purpose 
well.— The RSV’s translation of Rom. 10:4 (232) is somewhat 
free, but so is Luther’s “Wer an den glaubt, der ist gerecht.” 


The First Article The Apostles’ Gresd 


I Believe. — All texts (234)—(244) in RSV wording are 
suitable as proof passages. Heb.11:1 (236) in the RSV is an 
improvement over the KJV in point of clear English for the 
present-day reader. — The same may be said of Ps. 37:5 (238).— 
In Eph. 3:14 (244) the RSV omits the words “of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” for text-critical reasons. This, however, does not impair 
the value of the passage as a prooftext. 
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God Made Me and All Creatures. — The translations of (245) 
to (247) in RSV are good. In fact, its wording of Heb. 11:3 (246) 
is an improvement in clearness over the KJV. 


The Angels.— All passages (248)—(260) in this section 
serve well in RSV form.—In Heb.1:14 (248) and (254) 
RSV replaces “for them” by “for the sake of,” which is closer 
to the Greek. Luther’s German has the same, wm derer willen. — 
In Matt. 25:31 (249a) the RSV omits “holy” since it is poorly 
attested in the Greek manuscripts. —In Ps.103:20 (252) and 
(253) the KJV has the free rendering “that excel in strength”; 
the RSV with its “you mighty ones” adheres more closely to the 
Hebrew, which has literally “mighty ones of power.” —In 2 Peter 
2:4 (256) the KJV has “into chains,” while the RSV has “to pits,” 
adopting the better-attested reading stgois in the Greek. The 
KJV translates the reading oetgaic. For the Catechism it is im- 
material which text is used.— Eph.6:12 (257) in the RSV re- 
produces the Greek more closely than the KJV and, in some 
respects, makes the passage better suited as a prooftext. 

Man.— The passages (261)—(264) are acceptable in the 
RSV. — In Gen. 5:3 (265) the RSV offers the translation “became 
the father of” instead of “begot” —an unnecessary change. — Ps. 
17:15 (266), no matter what version’s text is followed, looks like 
a very poor prooftext in view of exegetical difficulties. It should 
either be entirely omitted or a better passage substituted. — In its 
rendering of Ps.139:14 (267) the RSV adopts a number of 
arbitrary emendations, partly based on the ancient versions, and 
renders the passage entirely useless here as a prooftext. The KJV 
follows the Hebrew text rather well and thus has the better 
translation. 

God Still Preserves Me and All Creatures. — All passages (268) 
to (280) in RSV wording lend themselves well as prooftexts. 


The Second Article 

The Names Jesus and Christ. — The RSV’s translation of (281) 
to (284) is satisfactory.— John 3:34 (285) is a poor proof 
passage since the statement, both in RSV and KJV, is general. 
The words “unto Him,” as the italics in the KJV show, are supplied 
and not found in the original Greek. Luther’s German Bible omits 
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these words. The limitation of the statement to Christ is a matter 
of interpretation. It would be better to omit this passage from 
the Catechism. — John 17:3 (286) is satisfactory in the RSV. — 
In the case of John 3:36 (287) the KJV’s rendering “he that 
believeth not” is preferable to the RSV’s “does not obey.” Accord- 
ing to Thayer, the verb which is involved has the meaning “to 
refuse or withhold belief.” The RSV’s translation is thus a little 
weak but linguistically not an impossible one. Hence, the text 
as it stands in the RSV may be used as a prooftext.— The RSV’s 
translation of 2 Tim. 1:12 (288) is satisfactory to make the point 
for which the passage is quoted. The latter part of the passage 
differs from the KJV; the former following Luther’s interpretation, 
while the latter understands the ov of the Greek as a subjective 
genitive. 

The Two Natures in Christ. —In view of the criticism leveled 
against the RSV that it shows a tendency to detract from the glory 
of our Lord, it is noteworthy that all passages (289)—(322), 
with the single exception of Rom.9:5 (292), in the form appear- 
ing in the new version serve as prooftexts just as effectively as 
those now in the Catechism from the KJV. This does not mean, 
however, that in each instance the translation of an individual 
passage is satisfactory in its entirety. Such cases will be noted 
below. — Rom.9:5 (292) presents a problem in punctuation to 
the exegete. The Greek text originally had no marks to guide 
the reader. Commentaries such as Stéckhardt and Hodge, to 
mention but two, make what seems a conclusive argument for 
the general correctness of KJV’s translation of the verse. That the 
translators of the RSV were aware of the textual situation is 
indicated by their alternative rendering at the foot of the page, 
“Christ, who is God over all, blessed forever.” One can only wish 
that they had put the words of the footnote into the body of their 
text and relegated the doxology “God, who is over all, be blessed 
forever” to the margin as the less acceptable translation. As it 
stands, the text of Rom.9:5 in the RSV has lost its force in a dis- 
cussion of the divine names which the Scriptures apply to Christ. 
But its elimination is compensated by the substitution of two 
passages in the RSV, Titus 2:13 and 2 Peter 1:1, texts which 
unequivocally declare that Christ is God and Savior. Oddly enough, 
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the KJV in these two instances falls short of the RSV in bringing 
out the true meaning of the text.—In John 1:14 (307) the RSV 
has “only” instead of “only-begotten.” Reference to this rendering 
of povoyevis was made in dealing with the wording of the Second 
Article in the enchiridion. The RSV in the same passage is more 
accurate in its translation “from the Father” than the KJV with 
its “of the Father.” The Greek has the preposition aga in the 
phrase and not the plain genitive suggested by the KJV. Luther 
reproduces the phrase by, vom Vater.—In Acts 3:15 (313) the 
RSV speaks of “the Author of life,” while the KJV has “Prince 
of Life.” Both translations may be justified, since the noun aoxnyos 
may denote either “prince” or “author.” In the latter meaning it 
definitely occurs in Heb. 2:10.— The words of Ps. 49:7,8 (317) 
in the RSV at first glance seem quite suitable as a prooftext, but 
unfortunately the translation is arbitrary. Literally the Hebrew 
means: “A man [anybody] surely cannot purchase back a brother; 
nor can he pay his ransom [i.e., the ransom for him] to God; 
and costly is the purchase price of their soul [i.e., their person]}.” 
In view of the contents of the entire psalm the choice of Ps. 49:7, 8 
as a prooftext at this point in the Catechism is unfortunate. The 
words alone sound convincing enough, but actually they do not 
support the argument. 


The Office of Christ. — All passages (323)—(333) are satis- 
factory. 


The Savior in the State of Humiliation. — Proof passages (334) 
to (372) in RSV wording serve adequately in the connection in 
which they appear. — Phil. 2:5-8 (334) is difficult to translate. 
The English in the KJV is not completely satisfactory. The RSV’s 
rendering of v.6 appears preferable to that of KJV. In v.7 the 
KJV’s “He made Himself of no reputation” lacks clarity and 
besides is more in the nature of an interpretative paraphrase than 
a translation. In general it may be granted that the English of 
Phil. 2:5-8 in the RSV represents an improvement over the KJV. — 
In Luke 1:35 (335) the RSV replaces the KJV’s unappealing 
“holy thing” by “the child,” no doubt an improvement. In the 
latter part of the verse RSV drops “of you,” which, however, does 
not affect the sense of the verse. —Is.7:14 (337) in the RSV 
has the much-criticized “the young woman” instead of the Septua- 
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gint’s “virgin.” With the added reference to Matt. 1:18 the proper 
understanding of “the young woman” in Is.7:14 appears fully 
safeguarded. To insist that the use of “the young woman” in the 
prophet’s message in any way prejudices the virgin birth of Christ 
seems like conjuring up a difficulty which does not exist. — The 
rendering of Is.53:3 (342) in the RSV is more readily intelligible 
than the corresponding KJV text.—In John 19:3 (344) the 
RSV adds, on manuscript evidence, “they came up to him.” The 
addition is immaterial. — Heb. 2:15 (356) ends with the statement 
“were all their lifetime subject to bondage,” which the RSV 
reproduces more simply by “were subject to lifelong bondage.” — 
In the Messianic prophecy, Gen. 3:15 (359), the RSV replaces 
the “it” by “he.” It thereby commits itself to the interpretation 
that the woman’s “seed” is a single definite person. — 2 Cor. 5:21 
(365) is a good translation in the RSV. — Similarly Is. 53:5 (366) 
is preferable to the KJV, which offers “the chastisement of our 
peace.” The RSV’s rendering “the chastisement that made us 
whole” is more readily understood. — The RSV omits Matt. 18:11 
(368) from the body of the Gospel, and puts its translation in 
a footnote. Reference to text-critical editions shows that experts 
generally regard the verse as an interpolation. No difficulty is 
created by granting the correctness of the opinion of experts on 
the Greek text, for practically the same words occur in Luke 19:10. 
In view of the doubtful genuineness of Matt. 18:11, it would be 
well to substitute the passage from Luke in the Catechism. — 
In 1 John 2:2 (370) the RSV uses “expiation” in place of the 
KJV’s “propitiation.” There is no objection to this. ——The word 
“master” in the RSV of 2 Peter 2:1 (372) reproduces the Greek 
deoxdtyV more accurately than “Lord,” KJV. 


The Savior in the State of Exaltation.—The RSV’s translation 
of prooftexts (373)—(409) serves satisfactorily. —In 1 Cor. 15:4 
(376) the RSV reproduces the passive of the Greek text by 
“he was raised,” whereas the KJV substitutes the active voice. — 
Eph. 4:10-12 (388) seems very plain in the English of the RSV. — 
In Rev. 5:9 (404) the RSV for textual reasons omits the pronoun 
“us,” but from the context supplies “men.” —JIn the instance of 
Gal. 2:20 (406) it is interesting to note that the KJV and the 
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RSV both translate the same Greek text but separate the words 
differently. Each of the two translations is possible, but that of 
the RSV seems preferable. 


Third Article 


The Holy Ghost. — Most proof passages in this section, (410) 
to (457), are satisfactory in the RSV version. Exceptions are noted 
below. — Titus 3:5, (417) and (438), was dealt with under 
Baptism in the enchiridion.— The clause “that is set on the flesh” 
in the RSV’s translation of Rom. 8:7 (422) seems inferior to the 
KJV’s “carnal.” The Apostle is referring to the state of the mind 
and not to the object towards which its interest is directed. The 
Greek literally means “the mind of the flesh,” which Luther 
translates well by fleischlich gesinnt sein.—In the context, the 
RSV’s “I became your father,” 1 Cor.4:15 (435), is better than 
the KJV’s “I have begotten you.” —In Ps.51:10 (441) the RSV 
translates the latter part of the verse by “put a new and right 
spirit within me.” Since the psalm deals with the repentant sinner 
who seeks a restoration to his former relationship to God, the 
change has no advantage over the KJV’s “renew a right spirit 
within me.” — Similarly, in Phil. 1:6 (450) the phrase in the RSV 
“at the day of Jesus Christ,” is inferior to the KJV’s “until the 
Day of Jesus Christ.” The Apostle in the context is referring to 
the continuing process of bringing the good work in a Christian 
to completion up to his death. 


The Holy Christian Church.— Again the majority of the pas- 
sages (458 )—(483) in the RSV serve adequately as prooftexts. — 
Luke 17:21 (461) raises the old problem of the meaning of 
évtéc in this passage. Is it “within” or “among”? The RSV prefers 
the latter, the KJV the former.—In Matt. 16:18 (463) the RSV 
interprets the Greek, “gates of Hades,” to mean “powers of death.” 
It is obvious that, strictly speaking, this is not a translation but 
a paraphrase. — The RSV in Eph.5:27 (467) offers the passive 
translation “that the church might be presented before him,” 
where the Greek has the active, as the KJV has it, “that He might 
present it to Himself.” The RSV thus makes the church the subject 
of the statement, while according to the Greek it is Christ, to 
whom the church owes its existence, who presents it to Himself. 
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The RSV’s translation spoils the statement. — In 1 Peter 2:5 (468) 
the RSV translates the first verb as an imperative “be built,” 
following Luther’s lead. The KJV prefers the indicative. The fact 
is that the verb form allows for either. — The translation “diffi- 
culties” which the RSV has in Rom. 16:17 (482) for oxavdaha 
seems weak. Better would be something like “occasions of 
stumbling” or “occasions of offense.” 


The Forgiveness of Sins.— With the exception of 2 Tim. 1:12 
(498) all proof passages (484)—(505) in RSV form are ade- 
quate in the context in which they appear. A discussion of 
2 Tim. 1:12 is found in connection with (288).— The RSV shifts 
the position of “power” in Rom.8:38 (499), but this is of no 
consequence for the meaning.—In Acts 16:34 (503) the par- 
ticipial phrase, “believing . . .,” KJV, becomes a final clause in 
the RSV, “that he had believed... .” Luther’s translation is similar, 
dasz er an Gott glinubig geworden war.— The RSV’s translation 
of Rev. 1:5,6 (505) is based on a Greek text with the verb “free” 
(Avoavtt) and the noun “kingdom” (Baotieiav) instead of “wash” 
(Aovoavtt) and “kings” (Baotdcis), respectively, KJV. 


The Resurrection of the Body.— With the exception of Job 
19:25-27 (507) the proof passages (506)—(515) in RSV serve 
well. —In Job 19:25-27 the first and the last verses are relatively 
easy to translate, as the similarity of the verses in the KJV and 
in the RSV may be presumed to indicate. V.26 is a crux inter- 
pretum. The KJV translates the first section of the verse, “and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body.” Although there 
is no “though,” “worms,” or “body” in the original Hebrew, 
as the italics in the printed text indicate, the translation seems 
to reflect the general sense of the verse half. The RSV’s translation 
does not diverge too greatly from that of the KJV. An attempt 
at a more literal rendering might be: “and afterwards, in respect 
to my skin, they [i.e., the destructive forces} will have destroyed 
this [accompanied by a gesture pointing to his wretched body, 
which Job did not even consider worthy of a name}.” The con- 
tinuation in the second half of the verse would be: “but from 
{out of} my flesh I shall gaze on God.” That a restoration of the 
body after death is in Job’s mind is clear, but unfortunately the 
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RSV spoils the thought by its “without my flesh.” — The trans- 
lation “lowly body,” which the RSV has in Phil. 3:21 (508), 
is better for our time than KJV’s “vile body.” “Vile” is today 
associated with contempt, an idea foreign to the Greek “body 
of lowliness.” —“Imperishable” in 1 Cor.15:52 (509), RSV, is 
a more adequate rendering for the modern reader than “incor- 
ruptible,” this adjective having today the meaning of “impossible 
to bribe.’— The RSV’s “narrow gate,” in Matt.7:13 (515), 
sounds more familiar than “strait gate,” KJV. 

Life Everlasting. — All prooftexts under this caption, (516) to 
(528), in the RSV are well suited. Eph. 1:3-6 (526) is an im- 
provement over KJV so far as clarity is concerned. 


The Lord's Prayer 

General. — The proof passages (529)—(557), with the excep- 
tion of (544), adequately serve also in the RSV form. — Matt. 6:7 
(530) with its modern English is an improvement. — In Is. 63:16 
(535) the RSV, following the Masoretic accentuation, translates 
“our Redeemer from of old,” while the KJV links “from of old” 
with the noun “name” and makes a separate sentence of the com- 
bination: “Thy name is from everlasting.” The passage is satis- 
factory as a prooftext in either version. — In Phil. 4:6 (538) the 
RSV’s translation “have no anxiety” is superior in our time to the 
KJV’s “be careful for nothing.” — The RSV, in John 16:23 (544) 
shifts the phrase “in my name” to make the passage read: “He 
{the Father} will give it to you in my name,” in accordance with 
the text which Nestle has. This change renders the passage 
unserviceable as a prooftext at this point. An adequate substitute 
in the RSV would be John 14:13, 14; or 15:16.— The RSV con- 
nects James 1:6,7 (549) with v.8 as does also the Nestle text. 
This does not impair the use of the passage as a_prooftext. 
Furthermore, the English of the RSV is clearer than that of the 
KJV. — The translation of Matt. 5:44 (551) in the RSV is based 
on a shorter version of the Greek text (cf. Nestle) without loss 
of value as a prooftext. — In 1 Tim. 2:8 (553) the RSV reproduces 
the article found in the Greek, “the men,” as Luther also has it, 
die Manner. The KJV’s “men” makes the Apostle’s statement 
apply in general, while he no doubt had specific men in mind. 
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In the same passage the RSV’s translation “quarreling” for 
diahoytonot may be questioned. Basically the word denotes 
“a thinking over” and apparently in the passage is used in the 
sense of “doubting” as the KJV renders it. In Luke 24:38 the 
RSV renders the plural of this same noun by “questioned.” — 
Matt. 6:6 (554) in the RSV is a translation of a shorter form of 
the Greek which appears in the Nestle edition. As a prooftext 
the passage does not lose its force. 


The Introduction. — At the close of 1 John 3:1 (558) the RSV, 
on the basis of manuscript evidence, has the addition “and so 
we are.” This has no effect on the general meaning of the 
passage. — Rom. 8:15 (559) in its first part is well rendered in 
the RSV. However, the RSV with év @ begins a new sentence 
which then continues into vv. 16 and 17. The év ©® is thus taken 
in the sense of an adverbial of time equivalent to the English 
“when.” However, €v © in Mark 2:19, Luke 5:34, and John 5:7 
clearly means “while” and is so translated in the RSV in these 
passages. Similarly in Rom.8:15 “while” would be better than 
“when.” Decisive, however, against the RSV’s sentence division 
in Rom.8:15 is Gal. 4:6, a parallel statement by Paul, where 
the RSV correctly has: “Because you are sons, God has sent the 
Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, ‘Abba! Father!’” The 
RSV’s version of Rom. 8:15 ff., which follows Moffatt, can hardly 
be branded as contrary to the Scriptures, but it looks like an 
inferior rendering in comparison with that offered by the KJV. 
Since the passage in RSV form no longer serves at this point in 
the Catechism, Gal. 4:6 of this modern version would be a fully 
adequate substitute. — The RSV in Gal. 3:26 (561) understands 
the words “in Christ Jesus” adverbially with “are,” while the KJV 
more naturally regards them as an adjectival modifier of “faith.” 
Ultimately, however, the text in either version serves as a satis- 
factory prooftext. 

The First Petition. — All passages under this heading, (562) 
to (566), serve adequately in the RSV form. 


The Second Petition. —The same may be said of prooftexts 
(567)—(572).— The translation of 2 Thess. 3:1 (570) in the 
RSV is quite good. 
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The Third Petition.— Proof passages (573)—(583) in the 
RSV version serve well. However, if the RSV text of 1 Peter 1:5 
(581) is used, the entire verse must be quoted in order to be clear. 
The Catechism quotes only part of the verse. 

The Fourth Petition.— Proof passages (584)—(592) in the 
RSV are suitable. —In 2 Thess. 3:11 (587) the KJV has “walk 
disorderly,” which the RSV replaces by “living in idleness,” a trans- 
lation which fits very well into the context. In a similar way, 
in v.7 it reproduces the verb 1\taxthoapev by “we were idle.” — 
For Heb. 13:16 (588) see (171).— Matt. 6:33, 34 (591) in the 
RSV is an improvement over the KJV.— The same may be said 
of Ps. 127:2 (592). Cf. Luther’s translation. 


The Fifth Petition. — All passages (593 )—(598) in RSV form 
are satisfactory. 

The Sixth Petition. — The same holds good of proof passages 
(599 )—(607 ).— Matt. 18:7 (602) is a difficult passage to trans- 
late. The KJV uses the noun “offenses” for oxdvdaha. The RSV 
in a footnote states that the meaning of the word literally is 
“stumbling blocks” and translates by “temptations to sin” in an 
effort to convey the meaning of the Greek word somewhat more 
clearly to the modern reader. The KJV’s translation “offenses” 
lacks clarity. 

The Seventh Petition. — All passages (608)—(615) are satis- 
factory in the RSV text. 


The Sacrament of Baptism 

The Nature of Baptism.—The Catechism quotes Mark 7:4 
(616) from the KJV with brackets, “except they wash [baptize],” 
to show that BaztiCew has the general meaning “to wash.” The 
RSV, however, adopts the reading Qavtiowvta, “they purify them- 
selves” (cf. Nestle), so that this part of the passage no longer 
serves its purpose. However, later in the same verse occurs the 
noun Paxtiopovs, which both KJV and RSV translate by “wash- 
ings.” The entire context speaks of washing, cf. in v.3 vipovtat, 
“they wash.” In view of the RSV’s translation of the latter part 
of v.4, the passage still serves adequately as a prooftext at the 
point where it appears in the Catechism.— All passages (617) 
to (636) are satisfactory as proof passages in their RSV form. — 
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1 Cor.4:1 (620) is clearer to the modern reader than in the 
KJV.—In Acts 2:41 (621) the RSV omits “gladly” as does the 
Nestle text. This does not affect the meaning of the passage. — 
Eph. 6:4 (622) was dealt with in the discussion of the Table of 
Duties, section Parents. —In Mark 10:13-15 (625) the RSV re- 
produces the Greek very nicely with “were bringing” (imperfect), 
and “rebuked” (aorist). “Indignant” in the RSV well reflects 
Jesus’ reaction. Luther has wnwillig. For the somewhat ambiguous 
“as a child” the RSV substitutes “like a child.” — Matt. 18:6 (627) 
presents a difficulty for the translator. The KJV translates the 
Greek which literally means “causes to stumble” by “shall offend,” 
which is subject to misunderstanding by the modern reader. The 
RSV offers the translation “causes to sin,” which conveys the 
intended meaning much more clearly. 

The Power of Baptism.— The one passage (637) under this 
caption is satisfactory in the RSV. 

The Significance of Baptizing with Water.— The statement 
made in connection with the previous section applies also to 


(638 )—(641). 
The Office of the Keys and Confession 


General. — The passages (642)—(655) are adequate as proof 
passages in the RSV. — Matt. 3:8 (655) in the RSV is preferable 
to KJV on account of its plain, modern English. 


The Office of the Ministry. — The four passages (656)—(659) 
are adequate prooftexts in the RSV. 

Church Discipline and Excommunication. — Matt. 18:15-17, 
quoted under Question 278, serves adequately in RSV form. — 
Similarly passages (660)—(662). 

Confession and Absolution. — Passages (663 )—(672) offer no 
difficulty as prooftexts from the RSV. 


The Sacrament of the Altar 
General.— All passages (673)—(677) are adequate in the 
RSV text. 
What the Lord’s Supper Is. — Passages (678 )—(691) generally 
serve adequately in RSV form. In the instance of 1 Cor. 11:27 
(681) the RSV’s translation “guilty of profaning” is an inter- 
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pretation of the Greek évoyos, which simply means “guilty,” as 
the KJV renders the word.—In Mark 14:24 (682) the RSV, 
like the Nestle text, omits the adjective “new” before “covenant.” 
This does not materially affect the meaning of the passage. — 
In Gal. 3:15 (683) the RSV’s clear and understandable modern 
English is worthwhile noting. 


The Benefits of the Lord’s Supper. — Luke 22:19, 20 (692) was 
discussed previously in connection with the words of the institution 
in the Small Catechism.— Proof passage (693) is adequate in 
the RSV translation. 


Salutary Use of the Lord’s Supper. — 1 Cor. 11:28, 29, quoted in 
the answer to Question 319, serves adequately in the RSV text 
form. — The same holds good of passages (694)—(703).— The 
translation of Rom. 16:17 in the RSV was discussed under proof 
passage (482). 

Conclusion 

The author in all humility confesses that this study of the RSV 
and our synodical Catechism is by no means exhaustive and that 
much more could and ought to be said. Nevertheless it is his hope 
that the article may contribute something towards stimulating a 
serious study — by our clergy and teachers of religion in general — 
of the role which the RSV may play in teaching the truths of 
Christianity. It seems to the writer that, even when the short- 
comings of the RSV are emphasized, Dr. Pieper’s dictum in his 
Christliche Dogmatik, 1, 419, holds good: “We face the fact that 
among the generally known translations of the Bible there is not 
a single one in which Christian doctrine in all its parts does not 
find expression and in which the opposing errors are not rejected.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Luther on Faith 


By W.M.OEsSCcH 


HE Lutheran Reformation unleashed religious subjectivism 

and was a precursor of the egocentricity of the modern age. 

A Roman Catholic theologian who is perhaps the most 
eminent living dogmatician of his communion makes this claim. 
Michael Schmaus in his Katholische Dogmatik (Vol. 4, Part 1, 
1952) holds that the type of faith which Luther expressed and 
propagated disregards all religious authority which is not centered 
in the direct approach of the soul to God. The burden of Schmaus’s 
criticism, as ably pointed out by the Theologische Literaturzeitung 
(1955, column 104), is that according to Luther and Calvin — 
note the juxtaposition which at other places is extended to include 
modern liberalism — justification is attributed “not to the sacra- 
ments, but to faith in the sacraments” (Schmaus, p. 33). He sug- 
gests that the whole non-Roman camp, including the Lutherans, 
regards faith not simply as an acceptance of what the means of 
grace offer but as the active cause of salvation and also the ultimate 
determinant of truth. Rome’s dominantly subjective gratia infusa 
concept prevents the learned prelate from recognizing the objec- 
tive nature of God’s promise for Christ’s sake in Word and Sacra- 
ment, as it is confessed in Article V of the Augsburg Confession. 
At the same time his predilection for the Roman brand of historical 
collective objectivism obscures from his vision the fundamental 
difference between the Lutheran Gnadenmittel approach and “im- 
mediate grace” of Calvinism and Enthusiasm. 

Schmaus’s failure to make these careful distinctions is altogether 
typical of the Roman method. Very recently Joseph Lortz, the 
famous Roman Catholic historian of the Reformation period, 
offered the same unbalanced criticism in a widely heralded lecture.’ 


1 For a general orientation see the author’s article: “Streiflichter auf Sub- 
jektivismus und subjektivistische Lutherdeutung” in Lutherischer Rundblick, 
No. 9/10, 1953, pp. 2 ff., Lutheraner-Verlag. He also has presented the source 
material from Luther with an added excerpt from Otto Ritschl’s Dogmen- 
geschichte des Protestantismus (Vol. I, Leipzig, 1908) in multigraphed form 
under the title of Luthers Stellung zur Heiligen Schrift (Teil 1), which can 
be secured for 50 cents from Lutheraner-Verlag, Uelzen, Hannover, Postfach 176. 
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In this article we purpose to illustrate and discuss the Roman 
conception of Luther’s faith on the basis of another presentation, 
which appeared in Stimmen der Zeit (Munich), a well-known 
Jesuit periodical. The April 1953 issue carried a discussion entitled 
“Conscience and Certainty,” in which Father Oskar Simmel, S. J., 
attempts an analysis of the problem of personal experience and 
certainty as it presents itself in Roman Catholicism and in Lu- 
theranism. In this study he speaks also about Luther himself 
(pp. 50 ff.): 

Luther endured in all its depth the suffering caused by this 
problem. As a young man and also later he experienced to the 
point of despair the fears and pains of conscience. His “Resolu- 
tions,” written in 1518, reproduce vividly the torture of these 
inner conflicts. WA 1, 557: “Strangely enough, in this moment 
the soul cannot believe it can ever be saved; it feels only that 
the measure of punishment is not yet full. . .. Thus the soul, 
when the eternal inundation comes, feels and drinks nothing but 
eternal pain; this, however, does not remain, but passes. It is 
a hellish torture, that unbearable horror which cuts off all com- 
fort.” About the same time, 1521, Ignatius of Loyola experienced 
similar struggles. For both of them the question of how they 
would find a merciful God was not a purely speculative matter 
but an experience which moved them to the depths of their terror- 
stricken souls. 

But by going another way than Ignatius and the pious Christians 
of the past, Luther rent asunder Christendom to this day. The 
certainty of faith, he probably thought, would remain untouched 
by the temptations of the world only if it were experienced in the 
same measure, indeed, more strongly and more forcefully than 
by them. And did not this experience exist as a matter of fact? 
Had not the Gospel from the time of its entrance into the world 
proved itself to countless people as glad tidings of that inner peace 
of which the Christian cannot be robbed through any external 
distress? Since it first resounded, that high song of joy, the 
Magnificat, has never been silenced. These inner experiences were 
known. The rules according to which they are to be judged were 
familiar to the oldest teachers of spiritual life, the monks of 
Thebais. And the theologians believed these experiences to be 
evidence that a person possessed grace. However, already the 
New Testament warns also against this idea. “Believe not every 
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spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God” (1 John 4:1). 

It is precisely these inner experiences that are only too easily 

subject to the confusions and errors of the human mind. If they 

are of God, it would be possible to judge them by the doctrine 
of Christ as proclaimed. An inner experience which was not in 
harmony with that doctrine is not of God. There is, then, in 

Christendom a fully developed understanding of these experiences. 

German mysticism, the devotio moderna of northern Germany, 

had knowledge of them and operated with them, but so also does 

the church in her liturgical prayer. 

It was not a new thing, then, that Luther had these inner 
experiences and thereby influenced the piety of wider circles. 
Rather what was new was the slant which he gave them. Accord- 
ing to him, faith without experience is impossible. “This [the 
forgiveness of sins through the grace of Christ} you must feel 
and confess in your heart; if you do not feel it, do not think 
that you have faith” (WA 10-III, 261). What is felt in inner 
experience is certain. That alone is the faith which God gives 
by pure grace. But thereby inner experience was made the only 
and determining criterion of truth. Over against this fact, Luther's 
speaking of Scripture as the only norm of faith was of little 
consequence. Scripture could at best only offer the subject matter 
by which experience was ignited. At best it was an antecedent 
norm. The final decision was left to man’s inner self. What he 
experienced within himself was saving faith. In this sense Luther's 
religion is exclusively a religion of conscience. 

These words from the pen of a keen Roman Catholic theologian 
sound very odd for two reasons. On the one hand, the question 
arises how a Roman Catholic can risk speaking of a definitive 
certainty of truth or of salvation when such a certainty has been 
declared impossible, has even been anathematized in the Roman 
dogmas which are to this day binding upon all Roman Catholics 
(Cf. Trident, Sess. 6, Can. 9, 13, and 16). 

On the other hand, one must be more than suprised at the fact 
that here Luther, who is the enemy of Schwarmerei and pte-emi- 
nently the theologian of objective certainty, is indirectly placed 
on the same level with that Neo-Protestantism which has set up 
a subjective decision in man, determined by emotion or experience, 
as the decisive theological principle of cognition and certainty, or 
uncertainty, respectively. More than that, Luther is made responsible 
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for the disintegration of Christian faith which this new anthropo- 
centric Protestantism has produced. 

It is indeed basically correct to say that to Luther Christianity 
is a most personal encounter with God, a meeting with God in 
person, a “being rooted in God.” To him there could be no 
Christianity which is not experienced by the heart. According to 
him, the Christian not only once, in the hour of conversion, but 
again and again suffers the painful feeling of his ungodly self being 
crushed before God and His holy Law. But then he, the despicable 
man of sin, also tastes in his heart again and again the unspeakably 
comforting divine acquittal, the forgiveness in God’s everlasting 
mercy of each and every sin, the precious pardon which the Son 
of God by His satisfactio vicaria has merited also for him, the 
utterly unworthy. Of this inner experience Luther was divinely 
certain. Luther’s paradoxically double experience of God’s Law 
and of His Gospel was, by and large, something quite different from 
the German devotio moderna before him, as it was from Loyola’s 
after him. And Neo-Protestantism is not a descendant of Luther 
but of the secularization that sprang up 200 years later. The 
Reformer’s new discovery of the old way was possible precisely 
because he did not seek basic religious experience in himself, within 
the area of self-help, or with the aid of even a partial human 
co-operation or of an “inner light.” He never regarded his vital 
experience as one to be elicited or ignited even in the slightest 
degree, through human “reason or strength.” For Luther the first 
and last cause, the very basis and the entire support of the whole 
Christian being, was to be found not in man but in something 
completely outside of man’s personal experience: in the objective 
revelation of God in Christ, in the Word which freely gives us 
Christ’s righteousness and makes it our own. 

Luther did not follow mysticism in cherishing and cultivating 
“the absolute innermost self.” For him every inner prop had 
broken down. He confessed: 

Free will against God’s judgment fought, 
Dead to all good remaining. 


He saw help nowhere but in Christ. Salvation in time and in 
eternity existed for him only in the tetéAeotat, the great “It is 
finished,” only in the cross and the empty tomb. He found the 
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only possible comfort in unconditional free grace, which imputes 
Christ’s righteousness and forgives sin. The only helper he knew 
was God, who justifies the ungodly (Rom. 4:5). The only experi- 
ence of this acquittal he recognized was that which comes from 
outside of man through Word and Sacrament. Saving faith, he 
knew, originates irrespective of the fluctuating emotions of a 
frightened conscience, and only the work and miracle of the Holy 
Spirit can ever cause a sinner to say with certainty: “I am acquitted, 
for Christ loved me and gave Himself for me.” For such faith, 
the believer remains dependent upon Christ alone, never upon him- 
self. It is the nature of this faith that it places and keeps on placing 
its trust in the merits of Christ, in His gracious invitation, in the 
simple Word. 

According to Luther, therefore, faith is the exact opposite of that 
“inner self-assurance” which mysticism recommends to frightened 
consciences and in which the liberalism of modern Protestantism 
has taken scanctimonious refuge for 200 years. The Formula of 
Concord agrees with Luther when it emphasizes the consensus of 
all theologians of the Augsburg Confession to the effect that “all 
our righteousness is to be sought outside us [extra mos} and [out- 
side} all human merit, work, virtue, and worthiness” (SD III 55). 
Faith involves the turning away from one’s “own religion,” the 
giving up of the fata morgana of one’s own righteousness. Faith 
is the unheard-of daring act, by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
“through the Word to rise above oneself.” * 


The fact that faith anchors completely outside self was probably 
most impressively emphasized by Luther’s famous addition to 
Melanchthon’s letter to Brenz: “And I, my dear Brenz, that I might 
better understand and comprehend the matter, think about it in 
this way, that in my heart there is no quality or virtue called faith 
or love, as the sophists [scholastics} speak and dream of it. But 
I base my claim altogether upon Christ and say: My formalis 
iustitia, that is, my certain, constant, perfect righteousness, which 
is without weakness or fault (but is as it should be in the sight 
of God) is Christ, my Lord... . {I look at it in this way} so that 


2... “durch das Wort iiber sich zu fahren.” Walch, 2d ed., 11, 1727; 
EA 14, 209f., 219f. [By Walch, 2d ed., the St. Louis Edition (Concordia 
Publishing House) is meant. It is hereafter referred to as SA in these footnotes.] 
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I may free and extricate myself from the view [that takes account] 
of the Law and my own works, yea, also from such a view of Christ 
as makes Him out for me to be either a teacher or a giver. Not so! 
But I want Him Himself to be my Gift and my Teaching, that 
I may have everything in Him, as He says: ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.’” * 


Dr. Martin Luther is simply and altogether a man of the Word. 
From a source outside Martinus comes the Word of the Law, 
and it breaks all his bones. Likewise from a source outside him 
comes the Word of the Gospel, and it alone gives him Christ’s 
aliena iustitia. Thus Luther, in sharpest contrast to the mysticism 
of the Romanists as well as of the enthusiasts, derives his Christian 
being from the Word alone. This can easily be substantiated. 


As early as 1520 Luther writes: “The Word of God is the first 
of all; it is followed by faith, faith by love; love then does every 
good work.” * In the same year he writes: “Let there be no prime 
principles of Christians except the divine words!” ° The word of 
the Gospel is an object of trust outside man, but it does not soar 
about somewhere in inactive transcendence, but creates its own 
human means of reception, namely faith by means of the peculiar 
power inherent in it. Thereby it manifests its divine authority. 
The fides proprie dicta (faith properly so called) then is really 
nothing but the dwelling of the Word of God and, thereby, of the 
Holy Spirit, in the heart. “Faith is having the Word in the heart and 


3 “Und ich, mein lieber Brenz, dasz ich die Sache besser verstehe und 
fasse, pflege also zu gedenken, als ware in meinem Herzen keine qualitas oder 
Tugend, die Glaube oder Liebe heisze -— wie die Sophisten [{Scholastiker} davon 
reden und traumen. Sondern ich setze es gar auf Christum und sage: Meine 
formalis iustitia, das ist gewisse, bestandige, vollkommene Gerechtigkeit, daran 
kein Mangel noch Fehl ist (sondern ist, wie sie vor Gott sein soll), ist Christus, 
mein Herr.— Auf dasz ich mich also frei mache und herauswirke von dem 
Anblick des Gesetzes und der Werke, ja auch von dem Anblick dieses Christus, 
der mir fiirkommt und verstanden wird, als sei er entweder ein Lehrer oder 
Geber. Nicht also! Sondern ich will, dasz er selbst meine Gabe und Lehre 
sei, dasz ich Alles in ihm habe, wie er spricht: ‘Ich bin der Weg, die Wahr- 
heit und das Leben.’” EA 58, 359; WA Briefe 6, p. 100 f.; Gustav Plitt in “Die 
Apologie, 1873, p. 122, dates the letter May 1531; Corpus Reformatorum 
II, 502 f. 

4 “Verbum Dei omnium primum est, quod sequitur fides, fidem caritas, 
caritas deinde facit omne bonum opus.” WA 6, 514 (De captiv. Babyl.). 

5 “Sint ergo Christianorum prima principia nonnisi verba divina.” WA 
7, 98 (Assertio omnium art.). 
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not doubting it.”* “And finally there is nothing left for you to do 
but to surrender yourself to nothing within yourself or to any human 
comfort, only to the Word.” * “For the fixed resolve stands: You 
owe faith only to the Word of God, as God says in Rom. 10 (17).”* 

Thus faith and all that flows from it is possible in the Christian 
only through God’s holy Word. “One thing, and that one thing 
alone, is necessary for life, righteousness, and Christian liberty: 
it is the sacrosanct Word of God, the Gospel of Christ.” ® Conse- 
quently confidence in oneself, in one’s own human feeling, thinking, 
and experience must vanish before trust in the promises of the 
Gospel, before trust in Christ, who, on His part, can only be found 
in the Word through the Holy Ghost. “Experience has taught me 
this far too often: When the devil catches me outside Scripture, as 
I begin to go walking with my thoughts and also to flutter toward 
heaven, then he brings me to the point that I do not know where 
either God or I fit in. This truth (which the Holy Spirit is to 
teach in the heart) God wants so firmly fixed that one discards 
reason and all of one’s own thoughts and feelings and clings solely 
to the Word and considers it the only truth.”*° Luther’s great 
“experience” was precisely this, that he did not seek and find faith, 
trust, and support in himself, but in the transsubjective promise 
of the Word of God that comes from outside man. “I speak thus 
according to Scripture, which is more certain to me than all 
experience and does not lie to me.” ™ 


6 “Fides est, habere verbum in corde et non dubitare de eo.” EA (Opp. 
exeg.) VII, 134. 

7 “Und zuletzt ist doch kein Rat, denn dasz du dich auszer dir selbst und 
allem menschlichen Trost allein in das Wort ergebest.” EA (2d ed.) 11, 29; 
SA 11, 455. 

8 “Stat enim fixa sententia, fidem non deberi nisi certo verbo Dei, sicut 
dicit Rom. 10 (17).” WA 10-II, 194 (Against King Henry of England). 

9 “Una re, eaque sola, opus est ad vitam, iustitiam, et libertatem Christianam, 
€a est sacrosanctum verbum Dei, evangelium Christi.” WA 7, 50 (Trac. de 
libertate Christiana, 1520). 

10 “Das hat mich die Erfahrung allzuoft gelehrt: Wenn mich der Teufel 
auszer der Schrift ergreift, da ich anfahe mit meinen Gedanken zu spazieren 
und auch gen Himmel zu flattern, so bringt er mich dazu, dasz ich nicht weisz, 
wo Gott oder ich bleibe. Also will er [Gott] diese Wahrheit (so der Heilige 
Geist im Herzen lehren soll) angebunden haben, dasz man Vernunft und alle 
eigenen Gedanken und Fiihlen hintansetze und allein an dem Worte hange 
und fiir die einige Wahrheit halte.” WA 46, 57; SA 8, 676. 


11 “Ich rede davon nach der Schrift, die mir gewisser ist denn alles Erfahren 
und ligt mir nicht.” WA 10-II, 299; SA 10, 623. 
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Furthermore, the Word of God, used by the Holy Spirit as His 
saving means of grace, is directed against human reason, against 
human emotion. “When the Word of God comes, it comes against 
our intellect and desire.” ** “Thus God directs us to Himself and 
to His Word and shows that none meets God except only through 
His Word and that one cannot grasp the Word except by faith.” ™ 
And “faith teaches and holds on to truth; for it clings to Scripture, 
and Scripture does not deceive or lie.” 


To his understanding of Scripture, given him by the Spirit, 
Luther owed also his deep insight into anthropology, which con- 
tinued to be one of the fundamental contributions of the Refor- 
mation. All religio which is natural to man is caro, flesh.° “It is 
an alien God in whom we place our confidence outside the 
Word.” *© “It is in vain what people attempt to do for their salva- 
tion outside of His [God’s} Word. He will not do it, He will not 
have it, He will not tolerate it. Therefore make use of His Book, 
in which He speaks to you.” * 


Because Luther had arrived at an understanding of these basic 
truths, he had come to that utter change, that transformation of 
being, which essentially consisted in this: He did not find the 
foundation of his faith and life in himself, in his religious mood, 
but in the Word of forgiveness spoken from without; and thus in 
his heart he believed in the Word of the Gospel. That alone 
quieted his conscience and gave him the Gospel certainty of salva- 
tion, a certainty that was real, because its source was not in man 


12 “Wenn das Wort Gottes kommt, kommt es gegen unseren Sinn und 
Wunsch.” Ficker, Luthers Vorlesungen tiber den Romerbrief, Il, 249, 3. 

13 “Also weist uns Gott auf sich und auf sein Wort und zeigt an, dasz 
niemand Gott treffe, denn allein durch sein Wort, und dasz man das Wort 
nicht fassen konne, denn durch den Glauben.” WA 16, 53; SA 3, 739. 

14 “Glaube lehrt und halt die Wahrheit; denn er haftet an der Schrift, die 
triigt und liigt nicht.” WA 11, 224; SA 11, 162. 

15 WA 40-I, 347. 

16 “Das ist ein fremder Gott, auf den wir auszer dem Wort unser Vertrauen 
setzen.” EA (Opp. exeg.) XXII, 165; SA 6, 268 (Kurze Auslegung iiber 
Jesaia, 1527—1530). 

17 “Es ist umsonst, was man vornimmt zur Seligkeit auszer seinem (Gottes) 
Wort. Er will’s nicht tun, er will’s nicht haben, er will’s nicht anders leiden. 
Darum lasz dir sein Buch, darin er mit dir redet, befohlen sein.” WA 48, 148 
(Bucheinzeichnung Luthers). 
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Accordingly Luther certainly did not “make inner experience 
the only and decisive criterion of truth,” as Simmel thinks. On the 
contrary, he saw it (if made basic) as the great factor of doubt, 
parent of the very monstrum incertitudinis, which is in sharp con- 
trast to Christian faith. For “feeling is against faith; faith is against 
feeling.” ** Therefore “do not rest upon yourself or your faith, 
creep into Christ, hide under His wings.” *® 

Luther thanks His Lord for liberating him from this horror of 
uncertainty. He gives thanks that now the Gospel is our founda- 
tion, which does not direct us to look upon our good works and our 
imperfections but bids us rather to fix our eyes on God Himself, 
who gives the promise (7psum Deum promittentem), and on Christ 
Himself, who is our Mediator (ipsum Christum mediatorem). 
“And this is the reason why our theology is certain: It tears us 
away from ourselves and places us outside ourselves, that we 
may not lean upon our powers, conscience, feeling, person, works, 
but that we may lean upon that which is outside us, that is, the 
promise and truth of God, which cannot deceive us.” ” 

In his article Simmel bases his false interpretation of Luther on 
a single quotation from Luther. But the conclusiveness of even 
this one quotation vanishes when viewed in its context. It is taken 
from a sermon Luther wrote August 10, 1522, on Matt. 7:15 ff. 
(the Gospel for the 8th Sunday after Trinity ).** The well-known 
pericope treats of false teachers and the marks by which a Christian 
can recognize them. Luther therefore does not deal extensively 
at this point with the certainty of the truth of salvation, but is 
speaking instead of the faith of the spiritual man, which alone 
enables him to recognize the false prophets and to avoid them. 
This faith must be the true faith; otherwise such recognition is 
impossible. It may not be mere motitia or assensus; but the true 





18 “Fiihlen ist wider den Glauben; Glaube ist wider das Fiihlen.” EA (2d 
ed.) 11, 219; SA 11, 627. 

19“. | . bleib nicht auf dir selbst oder auf deinem Glauben, kreuch in 
Christum, halt dich unter seine Fligel.” WA 10-I, 126 (1522). 

20 “Atque haec est ratio, cur nostra theologia certa sit: Quia rapit nos a nobis 
et ponit nos extra nos, ut non nitamur viribus, conscientia, sensu, persona, 
operibus nostris, sed eo nitamur, quod est extra nos, hoc est, promissione et 
veritate Dei, quae [nos] fallere non potest.” WA 40-I, 589, 25; SA 9, 508 f. 
(on Gal. 4:6 in the large Commentary on Gal., 1535). 

21 WA 10-III, 257 ff.; EA 13, 231 f.; SA 11, 1397. 
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and therefore also the only saving faith is always a trusting faith, 
i.e., faith as full confidence in Christ and the forgiveness of sins 
which He merited for me before God (fides specialis). But such 
a faith is also fides reflexa in the case of conscious mature persons, 
a faith which makes the believer certain of being in the faith. 
Luther wants to emphasize this very personal certainty of faith 
against the decrees of the Pope and the councils. In doing so he 
again speaks in this connection about the Word of God. Just as 
certainly as 2+-3=5, and just as certainly as one yard is longer 
than half a yard, just so certain must the Word of God be for 
a Christian, even though councils decree otherwise. And then fol- 
lows the sentence referred to by Simmel: “This you must feel and 
confess in your heart; if you do not feel this, do not think you have 
faith.” (Das muszt du fihlen und bekennen in deinem Herzen; 
fiblst du das nicht, so gedenke nur nicht, dasz du den Glauben 
hast.) Then Luther continues: “Rather the Word is still ringing 
{merely} in your ears and is foaming upon your tongue like the 
foam upon the beer” (Sondern das Wort hangt dir noch in den 
Ohren und schaumt dir auf der Zunge, wie der Schaum auf dem 
Bier). In the same sermon Luther had said that in the hour of 
death it is of no avail to depend on Pope and councils. “For that 
reason you must know without doubting, so that you can say: This 
is God’s Word; on this I take my stand.” ** In this connection he 
adds that one should not try to find confidence and peace of 
conscience in the decrees of the Pope or the councils; for “this is 
a matter of saving your neck. Your life is at stake. Therefore God 
must speak into your heart and say: This is God’s Word; other- 
wise it is not settled. Thus you must be certain within yourself, 
exclusive of all men.” ** Although the emphasis is here on faith 
itself, nevertheless Luther in this sermon bases this faith most 
emphatically upon the objective Word, which alone imparts faith 
and thereby generates firm, inner certainty in the first place. 
According to Luther this certainty is not based on the subjectivity 


22. “Darum muszt du ohne Zweifel wissen, dasz du sprechen kannst: das ist 
Gottes Wort, da stehe ich darauf.” WA 10-III, 259. 

23°“... es gilt dir deinen Hals, es gilt dir das Leben, darum musz dir Gott 
ins Herz sagen: das ist Gottes Wort, sonst ist es unbeschlossen, also muszt du 
gewisz sein bei dir selbst, ausgeschlossen alle Menschen.” WA 10-III, 260. 
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of the Christian, is not anchored in anything inside man, but on 
something entirely outside the Christian, upon an extraneous 
foundation. For “faith forces us extra nos ipsos, extra cor nostrum 


. and leads me to Christ as my Foundation.” ”* 


The Word of Holy Scripture in Luther's view was by no means, 
as Simmel insists, merely the subject matter which provided an 
occasion to ignite the experience, nor is it merely some sort of 
antecedent norm upon which to reflect after religious experience 
or decision. It was that for Luther, too, of course; but it was much 
more than that. It was the fire which, as an effective power, takes 
hold of spiritually dead, blind, cold man and kindles in him spiritual 
life and light. When man is rebuilt into a temple of God, he does 
not begin the work or lay the first stone. God alone does it, without 
any seeking or desire on the part of man. If man is to come to 
God, God must come to man, first with the Law and then with 
His sweet Gospel; and the Gospel must remain the mainstay of 
faith. “The Word of God is the first thing, the foundation, the rock 
upon which afterwards all works, words, thoughts, of man are 
built.” 7° 

Toward the close of his article Simmel expresses the belief that 
he has found that immovable certainty of faith which in his 
opinion Luther cannot offer. He finds it in his own denomination, 
the visible Roman Catholic Church, and confidently asserts that 
in her complete certainty is to be found. For some time Neo- 
Protestantism, too, has shown a tendency of making the visible 
church a rocher de bronze, a tower of stability, the final court of 
appeal. What does Luther say to this? For him Scripture is the 
only and the supreme authority. He recognizes neither tradition 
nor any other ecclesiastical or papal authority as having any validity 
in contradiction or in addition to the Scriptures. And in this the 
Church of the Reformation is of one mind with Luther.2° The 
church with all that she teaches, establishes, and confesses is for 


24“... der Glaube reiszt uns extra nos ipsos, extra cor nostrum . . . und 
fiihrt mich auf Christum.” WA 26, 165 f.; SA 7, 2214f. 

25 “Das Wort Gottes ist das erste, der Grund, der Fels, darauf sich hernach 
alle Werke, Worte, Gedanken des Menschen bauen.” WA 6, 356; SA 19, 1040 
(“Ein Sermon von dem neuen Testament, das ist, von der heiligen Messe,” 
August 1520). 

26 Smalcald Art.-II IV; -III VIII. 
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Luther a creature of the Word, a “creature of the Gospel, and 
incomparably less than this.” ** “For the Word of God is above 
the church, incomparably so; the church can establish, ordain, do, 
nothing in the domain of the Word, but can only let everything be 
established, be ordained, be done like the creature which she is. 
For who is there that begets his parents?” ** 


Since for Luther only the authoritative Word of God, only the 
Bible, is “verbum Dei infallibile,” ®° therefore all faith, all comfort, 
and all certitudo gratiae flows not from his inner self, not from 
his experience as such, nor from the church, but from that “external 
Word” ( auszerlichem'Wort) which is the Word of the living Christ 
— which is, indeed, Christ Himself speaking, “to whom all things 
pertain.” *’ “Now, when this Word comes into the heart by true 
faith, it makes this heart be like itself, makes it firm, certain and 
sure also, so that it becomes so obdurate, unyielding, and rigid 
against all temptation, devil, death, and whatever it may be, that 
defiantly and proudly it despises and scorns all that would doubt, 
tremble, be angry and wroth, for it knows that God’s Word cannot 
lie. Such a person is .. . certus passive (one made certain), sicut 
verbum Dei certum est active (even as God’s Word is that which 
makes certain ).” *! 

The view that Luther’s faith is rooted in subjectivism has gained 
widespread adherents during the last two centuries. It has also in 
part colored the Luther studies carried on in Sweden. To correct 


“7 “Creatura evangelii, incomparabiliter minor,” SA 2, 430 (‘“Resol. Luth.,” 
1519). 

28"Verbum Dei enim supra ecclesiam est incomparabiliter, in quo nihil 
statuere, ordinare, facere, sed tantum statui, ordinari, fieri habet tamquam 
creatura. Quis enim suum parentem gignit?” WA 6, 560. 

29 WA 6, 560, 36. 

30“. |. in quem omnia sunt referenda.” WA Bibel 5, 11, 24. 

31 “Wo nun dieses Wort in das Herz kommt mit rechtem Glauben, da 
macht es das Herz sich gleich, auch fest, gewisz, und sicher, dasz es so steit, 
aufrecht und hart wird wider alle Anfechtung, Teufel, Tod, und wie es heiszen 
mag, dasz es trotzlich und hochmiitiglich alles verachtet und spottet, was 
zweifeln, zagen, bbse und zornig sein will, denn es weisz, dasz ihm Gorttes Wort 
nicht liigen kann. Solcher Mensch ist... certws passive (gewisz Gemachter), 
sicut verbum Dei certum est active” (so wie des Herrn Wort gewiszmachend 
ist). WA 54, 32; SA 3, 1886f.; EA 37, 8 (“Exposition of the Last Words 
of David,” 1543). 
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this misrepresentation calls for renewed research of gigantic pro- Lu 
portions. But only when the true picture of Luther has been 
restored, will Rome’s claim to be the guarantor of objective cer- 
tainty of salvation be fully exposed as fictitious. Rome will appear 
anew as actually representing a species of anthropocentric enthusi- 
asm (Smalcald Art. III VIII, 4). And only when the myth of C 
the predominantly or exclusively subjective character of Luther’s 
faith has been dissipated and Luther’s complete reliance on Christ’s a 
work and Word has been established, will it be possible to strike “a 
at the root of every kind of modern Protestant enthusiasm. A semi- 
agnostic Schwarmerei, also of the present more existentialistic type, 


frat 
would thus be deprived of one of its foremost patron saints. 
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Luther Speaks English 


By Lewis W. SPITZ, JR. 


N Reformation Day, 1955, the first volume of the great Amer- 
() ican edition of Luther’s works was presented to the public. 

When complete with its fifty-five volumes, it will be by far 
the largest English edition, a truly outstanding monument of Luther 
scholarship and a major contribution to the mighty Luther renaissance 
in our century. 

How productive, how prolific was this little monk Martin — 
fraterculus his opponents jibed! The mere bulk of his writings is so 
impressive and their content so powerful that from Coelius, who 
thought him a second Elijah, to Carlyle and admiring moderns he has 
seemed a Wundermann—a divinely inspired leader. “I deliver as 
soon as I conceive!” exclaimed Luther. Parts of his address “To the 
Christian Nobility” were in the press while he was still penning the 
final paragraphs. That is how he worked. Valdes, secretary to the 
emperor, declared: “I see that the minds of the Germans are generally 
exasperated against the Roman See, and they do not seem to attach 
great importance to the Emperor’s edicts, for since their publication 
Lutheran books are sold with impunity at every step and corner of 
the streets and in the market places.” For years his books were best 
sellers at the Frankfort and Paris fairs. From 1517, when he published 
his first work, to his death in 1546 he wrote one or two treatises 
a month, totaling about four hundred titles in all. At the diet of 
Worms the papal nuncio Aleander and Emperor Charles could not 
believe that in so short a time Luther could have written all the works 
which lay before them. The number of books published in Germany 
from the beginning of the century to 1517 averaged roughly forty 
a year. Then Luther's writings began to appear. In 1523 Luther's 
contribution to the German publishing business amounted to 180 
titles in a total of 498. “The art of printing,” Luther said, “is the 
highest and ultimate gift whereby God advances the cause of His 
Gospel.” And now we have the beginning of the American edition 
of Luther's works which offers to the English-speaking world its first 
really substantial edition, for its very size a respectable piece of 
theological engineering. 

The courage required for such an enterprise is underlined by the 
experience of German scholarship with the even more arduous task 
of publishing the definitive scholarly edition of Luther's works, the 
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Weimar Ausgabe. Launched in 1883 on the occasion of the Luther 
jubilee, in the same year which saw the organization of the Verein 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte, it is only now reaching completion with 
nearly one hundred folio volumes. It is already apparent that some 
of the earlier volumes are in need of revision in the light of later 
manuscript discoveries and perfected readings. There have been many 
lesser editions as well: the Erlangen edition of sixty-seven volumes, 
the St.Louis edition of twenty-three volumes in German, the Phil- 
adelphia edition of six volumes in English. Besides these, there are 
many still smaller editions, such as Wace and Buchheim’s primary 
works, Bertram Lee Woolf's Reformation writings, the Calwer edition 
of six volumes in modern colloquial German, and many others. In its 
coverage, its grandness of design, and its special purpose and style 
the new American edition will take its place with the best of the 
major editions of Luther's works. 


The capable general editors of the American edition are Dr. Jaroslav 
Pelikan and Dr. Helmut Lehmann. Dr. Pelikan, a graduate of Con- 
cordia Seminary, has held professorships at Valparaiso University and 
Concordia Seminary and is now associate professor of historical theology 
in the federated theological faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Lehmann, who received his doctor of theology degree at Erlangen 
University, has taught at Hamma Divinity School and Wittenberg 
College and served as president of Waterloo College and Seminary 
at Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. He is now devoting his full time to 
religious publishing. The editing of this challenging project will be 
a long and arduous task, but its importance justifies the greatest labor. 
“Does it not occur to you,” Leibniz once wrote to Basnage, who had 
urged him to do editorial work, “that the advice you give me 
resembles that of a man who should wish to marry his friend to 
a shrew? For to engage a man in a lifelong work is much the same 
as to find him a wife.” Editing requires the patience of a saint, but 
the first volume to appear shows that it will be carefully and 
intelligently done. 

The plans for publication call for a schedule of approximately four 
volumes a year over a fifteen-year period, beginning with 1957. The 
first thirty volumes will be devoted to Luther's exegetical writings. 
Twenty of these will include the Old Testament commentaries and 
the next ten those of the New Testament. Luther would have approved 
of giving priority to his exegetical writings. For him the Biblical 
translation and commentaries took precedence over all his other 
writings. Luther was a theological professor who year after year for 
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thirty years entered the classroom twice a week at the set hour and 
lectured to his university students. Very properly the selections chosen 
for this edition are arranged to correspond to the order of the books 
of the Bible, so that Volume I will contain his final commentary 
on the Book of Genesis. The last twenty-four volumes, with an index 
volume added, will be devoted to the career of the Reformer, Refor- 
mation writings and debates on Word and Sacrament, church and 
ministry, devotional tracts, the Christian in society, the correspondence, 
sermons, liturgy and hymns, and the table talk. 

The purpose of the present edition is to make Luther's writings 
available to those who are unable to read them in the original. The 
scholar will still refer to the definitive Weimar edition. An effort is 
therefore being made to present Luther's works in as attractive a style 
as the translator’s skill can achieve. The edition uses good idiomatic 
American English, which will appeal to interested and intelligent lay 
members as well as the clergy of the church. The attempt is to be 
literate without being learned, faithful without being literal. Such 
acceptable colloquialisms as “to square with” are employed to good 
advantage. 

This approach agrees entirely with Luther's own conception of the 
translator's task as reflected in his Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen and 
Ursachen des Dolmetschens. “And what all should I say at great length 
about translating? If I were to show the causes and reasons of all 
my words, I would have to write fully a year. I have experienced 
what art, effort, and work translating involves; therefore I will not 
allow any papal ass or mule who has attempted nothing to be my 
judge or critic,” he avowed. He always aimed to present his translation 
in good clear German and often searched two, three, and four weeks 
for a single word and even then did not always find it. He found 
himself in the position of Jerome, whom the whole world wished to 
advise, for translating was like building a house by the side of the 
road, where every passer-by paused to offer his opinions. Luther 
mocked the Meister Kligling, who found a word or two amiss and 
pretended to be the /vx mundi, although he could not handle a single 
verse himself. Luther offered fifty gulden to anyone who could 
take a simple and common Hebrew word like j1 and give a proper 
German equivalent for it. It is necessary to give the sense of a Hebrew 
I do this with such 


passage and not merely a verbal transliteration. 
care in translating Moses,” he complained, “that the Jews accuse me 
of rendering only the sense and not the precise words. In rendering 
Moses I make hinh so German that no one would know he was a Jew.” 
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The Hebrew prophets proved particularly obstreperous: “We are 
sweating over the task of translating the prophets into German. 
God, how much of it there is and how hard it is to make these 
Hebrew writers talk German! .. . It is like making a nightingale 
leave her own sweet song and imitate the monotonous voice of the 
cuckoo, which she detests.” But once the hard work was done, how 
easy reading the translation seemed to others: “Master Philip, Auro- 
gallus, and I were sometimes barely able to get through three lines 
of Job in four days. But, my friends, now that it is translated into 
German, everyone can read it and master it and run his eyes over 
three or four pages without meeting a single obstacle, nor does he 
perceive what rocks and stumbling blocks lay in the path he now 
glides along as easily as on a polished board.” Luther understood the 
translator’s trials. 

Luther had a fine sense of the meaning of words and a real genius 
for expressing himself. His aim was always simplicity. His method 
was to ask the mother in the home, the children in the streets, and 
the ordinary man in the market place. “We must take the words from 
their very lips . . .” he wrote. “Then the people will understand.” 
Luther did not want a learned or ecclesiastical vocabulary. In asking 
Spalatin’s help in selecting the proper equivalents he admonished: 
“But send us plain words, not the language of the court or the camp. 
This book must be translated simply.” The editors and translators of 
Luther's works are attempting to follow in his footsteps. Though the 
task is not so great as were his pioneer efforts, his schoolish Latin 
and what philologists are now pleased to cali early new High German 
provide difficulties enough. Only very inadequate lexicographical aids 
are available to the modern translator. Ph. Dietz’s Luther Wérterbuch 
goes only to the letter H and is unsatisfactory at that. It is for this 
reason that Dr. John G. Kunstmann of the University of North 
Carolina, research director of the Lutheran Academy for Scholarship, 
has for some years been advocating the publication of a good Luther 
dictionary. Luther's translations were successful. Although his German 
New Testament cost the equivalent of approximately five and a half 
to six dollars when it first appeared in September 1522, the whole 
first edition of five thousand copies was sold out in a few days, and 
reprints were later bought by the tens of thousands. It is to be hoped 
that his own works will fare at least somewhat as well. 

Luther's use of the Scriptures adds special problems for the trans- 
lator. Luther had an absolutely prodigious memory, which enabled 
him to reproduce long selections from books which he had read 
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many years before. He knew what a writer had said and usually 
also what he had not said, which is even more remarkable. He read 
the Bible through twice a year and had the closest knowledge of 
both Testaments. Moreover, he did not use a few isolated passages 
to prove special points, but had a grasp of all Scriptures and the 
whole sweep of Hezslsgeschichte. Luther used the Vulgate, his own 
translation, or the translations of others. He frequently made free 
paraphrases, and occasionally, intentionally or through the conflation 
of ideas by an astounding though fallible memory, he combined pas- 
sages or made offhand references to incorrect chapter and verse. 
The translators render the passages wherever possible in the Revised 
Standard Version, except where the Authorized Version is closer to 
his text. Where the AV is used, an allusion identified, or a correction 
made, the proper references are indicated in the footnotes. Luther 
worked under immense pressure, and his mistakes were never due to 
indifference, as in the case of David Hume, of whom it is said that 
in writing his History of England he did not consider it worthwhile 
to cross the room to verify a single trifling fact. 


It is most appropriate that the pilot volume of the American 
edition, Volume XII, should be a book of commentaries on a number 
of psalms, for Luther's very first publication in 1517 was a study 
of the seven penitential psalms. The whole volume emphasizes 
Luther’s profound sense of sin and the depth of God’s mercy. As the 
editor explains, the commentaries in this volume illustrate a number 
of the various ways in which Luther chose to expound the Scriptures. 
They represent in part his university lectures in Biblical exegesis, 
in part his Biblical sermons, and in part the worship in his own home. 
They illustrate the uniformity of Luther’s procedure in approaching 
the study and exposition of the Scriptures. They illustrate, moreover, 
vexing problems of dating and perplexing problems of contradictory 
internal historical evidences with which the editor must come to grips 
with adequate scholarly tools. Finally, they underscore the fact that 
Luther's works were all “occasional writings,” almost always prompted 
by a concrete historical situation or intellectual and religious interest. 
The way in which Luther described Moses in his preface to the Book 
of Exodus applies just as weli to himself: “Moses writes as the case 
demands, so that his book is a picture and illustration of government 
and life. For this is what happens when things are moving — now 
this work has to be done, and now that—and a man must be ready 
every hour for anything and do the first thing that comes to hand. 
The books of Moses are mixed up in just this way.” For Melanchthon, 
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indeed, Luther stood in a long line from the patriarchs and the great 
fathers of the church who followed one another, “just as those who 
fall in an order of battle are replaced by others.” Like the church 
fathers Luther wrote always on occasion and to a specific point. 
As Robert of Milan observed in the thirteenth century: “Sacri patres, 
quod non oppugnabantur, non defendebant.” Just as the fathers were 
busy rethinkinz the universe in Christian terms. so Luther was en- 
grossed in rethinking theology in the light of his basic evangelical 
insight. With his works in hand, it is possible for the student to 
organize the results, just as !ater ages systematized the fathers. 


No doubt, the deepest impression left by a reading of this present 
volume on selected psalms is the centrality of Christ in Luther's 
theology. Amid the scholarly conversation of Karl Holl, Anders 
Nygren, and others, regarding Luther's theocentrism, in contrast to 
the alleged anthropocentrism of the Middle Ages, there emerges from 
Luther's own writings a clear picture of his Christocentrism and 
what Walther von Loewenich calls the theologia crucis. “Let the 
whole world perish, and let Christ remain safe by me,” he cried (p. 15). 
He explains this approach of his in the first words of his study of 
Psalm Eight: “We want to talk a little about our dear Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. For He has commanded us to remember Him 
till He comes, and He has also deserved never to be forgotten. To give 
us an occasion to talk about Him, we shall take up the Eighth Psalm 
of David, which was written about our Lord Jesus Christ, and follow 
the example of this prophet as he prophesies to us.” Through his 
eyes the reader learns to perceive also in the Old Testament the 
antithesis of Law and Gospel, the bounty of God’s grace, and that 
the “righteousness” of God refers to his mercy. (Cf. pp.306f., 
321, 325.) “This is true theology about the true God and the true 
worship of God,” Luther affirms (p.322). To Luther the Psalter was 
a “clear mirror of Christianity.” For him the Novum Testamentum 
in Vetere patet. Herder rightly called Luther “a true son of St. Paul.” 
And though theocentrism emerged as a predominant motif in Italian 
Renaissance Neoplatonism, Christocentrism was the heart of German 
Reformation Protestantism. Like John the Baptist in Griinewald’s 
crucifixion scene on the Isenheim altar, Luther was pointing to the 
Redeemer of the world. S. T. Coleridge, in commenting on Luther's 
Table Talk, declares that “in almost all the qualities of a preacher 
of Christ, Luther after Paul and John is the great master.” 


To read this volume of commentaries is to come to know Luther 
as a learned man who employed all sides of his amazing knowledge 
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in the interest of his theology. This he does not by way of idle 
erudition but in order to use all his intellectual resources for the 
instruction of the people. His writings are studded with allusions to 
the Apocrypha, patristic thought, the classics, history, martyrology, 
scholastic philosophers, and prominent contemporaries like Cardinal 
Sadoleto. He demonstrates again and again how a knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek enriches the understanding of the Scriptures. 
Nor was he one for waste motion. A constantly recurring phrase 
reads: “I pass over the useless disputations of the schools” (p.377). 


Luther's strong personality shows through in almost every passage. 
He was a controversial figure in a polemical age, and the tensions 
of his struggle are in evidence also in his exegetical writings as he 
guards and defends the truth against misunderstandings and attacks 
from both the papal right and the sectarian left. Luther had a pictorial 
mind, and his pages are filled with colorful images. Also in translation 
the force and freshness of his language pours forth like an emerging 
underground stream. His sudden turns of phrase and changes of mood, 
his swift righteous wrath, his sweet mildness, his insistent reasonable- 
ness, his subtle melancholy, his surges of contrition, his bursts of 
confidence and joy, all these never cease to surprise, delight, and inspire 
the reader like one who watches a fountain illumined with changing 
and many-colored lights. There can be no more beautiful Biblical 
commentary than Luther's explanation of the Twenty-third Psalm 
contained in this volume, for his great heart beat to David's rhythm. 
“That man had spiritual eyes and therefore saw plainly what is the 
best and noblest thing on earth,” writes Luther of the singer of 
Israel (p. 161). 

Luther can be familiar and earthy, as when he speaks of “our 
Lord God's bag of tricks” and of man’s mortal body as a “bag of 
worms” (pp.25,105). He can employ powerful irony and taunt, 
as when he mocks the rulers of this world: “Our job is to have 
a large open eye so that we can with one glance take in all the kings 
with all their wisdom and power and take them for a burning straw 
which He who established heaven, earth, and all things can extinguish 
with one breath. . . . It truly is like a spark of fire compared with the 
whole sea, as if He wished to say: ‘Is it not the greatest folly that 
you, little spark, wish to dry up the whole sea?’” (Page 12.) He can 
exploit the full reaches of the allegorical method, play on paradox 
and dialectic, and excel in dogmatic application (pp. 162, 173, 304). 
He is winsome and encouraging: “We who serve the church and 
hold the teaching office are certainly in a poor and lowly position, 
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measured by the standard of the world against that of other pro- 
fessions. . . . But if you look at this question in the right way, no 
matter how miserable and despised he may be, the theologian is in 
a better position than all the teachers of the other professions. For 
as often as he performs his duty, he not only does his neighbor 
a valuable service, which is superior to all the favors of all other men, 
no matter how precious or useful they might be; but he also offers 
to God in heaven Himself the most pleasant sacrifice and is truly 
called the priest of the All-highest. For everything that a theologian 
does in the church is related to spreading the knowledge of God and 
to the salvation of men.” (P.4.) The reader is almost sure to share the 
experience of Bunyan who said of Luther’s commentary on Galatians 
that it was “as if the book had been written out of my own heart.” 


It was one of those unpredictable turns in history that because 
of the course of the English reformation very little of Luther was 
translated into English until a generation or more after his death, 
although his writings were almost immediately put into Spanish, 
Italian, French, and other languages. Too bad that more of his 
works have not been available in English until now! It is to be 
hoped that churchmen and laymen alike will make full use of this 
great boon to Biblical and Reformation studies. In format this volume 
is sturdy and handsome, an excellent addition to every man’s library. 
The publication of Luther's Works is one more milestone in this 
present generation’s achievement of making a successful transition 
from a foreign-language to an English-speaking church. And just as 
such giants in the kingdom as Tyndale, Calvin, and Wesley once read 
Luther with passion, many a reader today will breathe in new inspira- 
tion from his faithful words. It is no mere chance that more books 
have been written about Luther than about any other person with 
the exception of Christ, according to Albert Hyma. 

Melanchthon announced Luther’s death to the students at the 
University of Wittenberg with these words: “Alas, gone is the 
horseman and the chariots of Israel!” But in another sense his books 
are his powerful chariots. His words are his beautiful songbirds: 

Still are his pleasant voices, his nightingales, awake: 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 


; : : : : HERACLITUS 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. ( ) 
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Studies on Free Texts from the Old Testament 


EASTER DAY Ps. 118:17-24 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — This is closely bound up with 
the whole psalm, whose Messianic implications no one can deny. 
And while Bible students may disagree as to whether the Psalmist, 
the Messiah, or the Christian is speaking in this psalm, we believe 
that much of its richness will be lost unless you make it your own, 
as Luther did, and hear yourself speaking through all its verses. 

Calling upon all to give thanks to the Lord for His goodness and 
mercy (vv. 1-4), the Christian draws upon his own experience of 
God’s mercy and help (vv.5-7) and arrives at the grand truth that 
“it is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in man” 
(vv.8,9). With that truth clearly fixed in his mind, what else can 
the Christian do but determine to face all enemies, hazards, dangers, 
and temptations “in the name of the Lord” (vv. 10-12)? You yourself 
have experienced that your strength and salvation lie with the Lord 
(vv. 13,14). Nor need you depend only on your own experience. 
V.15 recalls for you what the righteous people sing in their tabernacle. 
And here is where our text should really begin, for it is all a part 
of the song of rejoicing that is heard in the tabernacles of the 
righteous. And what is it that the righteous rejoice over? It is hinted 
at in v.16 and clearly set forth in vv.22,23: The rejected Stone has 
become the Headstone. The crucified Jesus has become the risen and 
saving Christ. It is this marvelous saving work of the Lord over 
which the righteous rejoice. And while vv.17 and 18 explain what 
it means to the Christian's living and dying, vv. 19, 20,21, and 24 
leave no doubt as to what he intends to do about it. 

The Day and Its Theme.— Since the Day is Easter, the theme must 
revolve around v.22. Nor could the meaning and significance of 
Easter be better illustrated. The rejected stone becomes the Headstone! 
The crucified Jesus becomes the risen and exalted Christ! The despised 
One becomes the sole Hope and Support of life! No wonder that 
the Easter Gradual is taken from this psalm, assuring all “that it is 
a day which the Lord hath made.” 





The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— This can be only one if the 
preacher stays with the text. It must bring home to the listener that 
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the rejected stone has really become the Headstone of life; that the 
resurrected and living Christ has become the only Stay for this life 
and that which is to come. 

Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— There is no obvious sin 
to be reproved unless it be man’s natural reluctance to accept the Easter 
Gospel and its implications for life. The whole psalm breathes a help- 
lessness that can only rejoice over “the Lord’s doing that is marvelous 
in our eyes.” 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— These flow from every verse 
of the text, with their main source in v.22. The whole text marvels 
over what God has done. 


Illustrations and New Testament Parallels.— There is none better 
than that suggested in v.22, which is recast in Matt. 7:24-27; 1 Cor. 
3:11. 


Outline 
This Is the Day Which the Lord Hath Made. We Will 
Rejoice and Be Glad in It 
I. What the Lord hath done 


A. The Easter Gospel! He has made the rejected stone the 
Headstone (v.22). 
He has raised the crucified and dead Savior ( Acts 10:40, 41). 
He has turned defeat into victory. 


B. He has given man a sure Foundation on which to build his 
life (Col. 1:18; Eph. 1:22, 23). 
II. What it means to us 


A. It sheds light on the crisscross pattern of daily living (v. 18; 
1 Cor. 11:32; 2 Cor. 6:9, 10; Heb. 12:5-12). 


B. It sheds light on what we call death (v.17; 1 Cor. 15:55-57; 
2 Tim. 1:10; John 11:25, 26). 
III. What we shall do about it 


A. We will rejoice and be glad in it, believe it, trust in it 
(v.24). 
See Parish Activities: The body of Christ worshiping to- 
gether. 

B. We will praise the Lord and tell of His goodness (vv. 19, 
20,21; Mark 16:7,15). 


Tacoma, Wash. ARTHUR W. SHELP 
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QUASIMODOGENITI EZEK. 37:9-14 


The Text and Its Central Thought.—Our text is a picturesque 
portion of Holy Writ which will catch the hearer’s attention im- 
mediately. It is one of the many vision symbols which came to the 
prophet Ezekiel during the Babylonian Captivity (Ezek.37:1). It 
grows out of the vision of the valley of dry bones and lies deeply 
buried in the heart of the book. We might call it Jehovah’s promise 
of deliverance to Israel through the Spirit. 


Obviously the first task of the preacher is to acquaint himself with 
the setting of this allegory by a general review of Ezekiel. And 
certainly this material should not remain hidden in the mind of the 
preacher, but should find its proper place in the sermon. If the text 
and its lesson is to live, the hearers should not hear the sermon in 
a vacuum. The symbolism is so vivid as to challenge the imagination 
even of the children. What an opportunity to spell out the mighty 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit under such a framework! 


The symbolism itself is not difficult if the preacher will hold to the 
point of comparison. The trappings may be material, but the lesson 
for our day is spiritual. As usual, the meaning of individual words is 
important. “Prophesy unto the wind [breath}” does not mean that 
Ezekiel should raise his face to the sky and shout to the east wind 
blowing through the valley; it is simply the Spirit's way of telling 
him to speak the life-giving Word to the nations. Ezekiel presents 
a play on words by his consistent use of the word 1, translated 
variously “wind,” “breath,” “spirit,” by the versions (cp. John 3:8). 
The word might have been translated by “wind” and “spirit,” depending 
on the context. “Breath” and “breathe” (vv.9,10) refer to the Holy 
Spirit. Cp. Gen.2:7; John 20:22. “These slain” refers to Israel in 
Captivity, a picture of the judgment of bloody warfare poured upon 
apostate Israel. “Bones” in verse 11 (cp. v.1) represents Israel’s 
spiritual destitution, a picture of sinful human nature. By nature man 
is like a dry skeleton in a wind-swept valley (v.11b). The concepts 
“exceeding great army,’ “whole house of Israel,” and “four winds” 
form a prophecy of the Church Universal, of which Israel is the 
nucleus. The term “graves” again speaks of spiritual depravity and 
death. Israel is pictured as a people buried in another nation away 
from the Promised Land, where the Seed of the Promise should 
be born. 

On the face of it, it may seem that the text speaks of the national 
restoration of Israel to Palestine. Most commentaries swerve in this 
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direction, even giving the vision a double meaning. This is not the 
point of comparison or the original intended purpose of the text. 
While it is true that the promise is connected with the land, this is 
only the scaffolding for the promised Messiah and His Spirit. We 
must take our cue from Paul's interpretation of the promise to 
Abraham in Romans 4, “heir of the world” (v.13). Any other 
approach will result in more dry bones. The burden of this vision 
is spiritual. It speaks of Jehovah's great Gift to the church — the 
Holy Spirit. This Gift comes through prophesying. From the broader 
context and many New Testament parallels we know the Spirit comes 
through Christ, the divine Logos. Throughout the preparation of this 
sermon the preacher should keep in mind the beautiful correlation 
between Word, Spirit, Christ, church. (NOTE: It is very doubtful 
that this vision has any direct reference to the resurrection of the body, 
although this is taught in Scripture [Rom. 8:11]. Cp. Luther, Third 
Article. ) 

The Theme of the Day.— The liturgical theme for the day is that 
Christians possess the Spirit of God in Christ. The Gospel reveals 
how Jesus gave the Holy Comforter to His needy and shaky disciples 
in the closed room on Easter evening. The Epistle witnesses the victory 
of faith through rebirth, (NOTE: Without the interpolation in 
vv. 7,8, the Epistle as a whole witnesses the work of the Holy Spirit.) 
Closely connected with this is the Parish Activities theme of the 
month — “The Worship of the Church.” 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To re-emphasize to the 
hearer that as a Christian he has the life-giving power of the Holy 
Spirit and what this means for his temporal and eternal life. 


Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The greatest sin of all is 
unbelief or resisting the Holy Spirit. The old man even leads Christians 
to resist the promptings of the Spirit if they neglect Word and 
Sacrament, through which God comes to man. Only the Holy Ghost, 
coming with the precious Gospel, can comfort sinners. The church 
itself at times fails to emphasize the Third Article. Neglecting the 
Spirit is a sign of our times. 


Opportunity for Gospel.— The preacher may ask, “Where is Christ 
taught in our text?” He is there — everywhere, even in the very term 
used for God. He is the Center of it all. The eternal Word, who 
bestowed His Spirit on Israel, is the same who lives in His body, 
the church, today. The Holy Spirit brings the forgiveness of Christ. 
He connects the Cross and the Christian. He is the Guarantee, the 
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Earnest, of the full inheritance. No one can believe that Jesus is 
Lord without the Spirit. The preacher dare not, cannot, preach Spirit 
without the Cross or the Cross without the Spirit. This means that the 
preacher will “preach the text” but with the New Testament church 
and the Gospel fulfillment in view. 


Sermon Illustration and Parallels. — The preacher, with such a strik- 
ing, picturesque text before him, will do well to make use of the 
visual aids furnished by the Spirit before resorting to lesser pictures. 
In addition, the following items are suggested: (a) Nicodemus, John 3; 
(b) aooafmv, Eph.1:14; (c) intercession of the Spirit, Romans 8; 
(d) victories of the Spirit on our mission fields; (e) N.T. parallels 
such as Eph. 2:10; Revelation 20; 2 Corinthians 5; Ephesians 5; and, 
above all, the Gospel and Epistle for the day. 


Outline 
Introduction: For this sermon the preacher should consider setting 
forth the historical setting of the vision. 


God's Great Gift to Man—the Holy Spirit 
(Alternative: God Gives What Man Most Needs — The Holy Spirit) 
I. Who the Holy Spirit is 
A. The terms in the text. 
B. New Testament parallels. 


II. Our great need of this Gift 
A. The helplessness of Israel in Captivity. 
B. The utter inability of man to believe. 
C. The daily strength the Christian needs. 


III. How this Gift is bestowed 
A. Through Christ. 
B. Through the preaching of the Word (“prophesying”). 


IV. What this Gift means for the Christian 
A. Gives spiritual life (Israel revived). 
B. The fruits of faith. 
C. True worship of our Lord. 
D. Mission work (Spirit builds the church). 
E. Guarantee of salvation (climax). 
Springfield, Ill. LORMAN M. PETERSEN 
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MISERICORDIAS DOMINI EZEK. 34:11-16 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Ezekiel, a member of a priestly 
family, was taken into Babylonian captivity with King Jehoiachin to 
perform his task as prophet in order that the covenant people be not 
altogether forsaken. As long as the temple still stood, he had to tell 
the people of the wrath of God that would not subside until the holy 
city be destroyed and the inhabitants scattered abroad. After this 
dreadful event he was permitted again to comfort the people and to 
point to a future filled with light and salvation for them. Our text 
is taken from the second part of the message of Ezekiel, the message 
of comfort. The preacher will therefore do well to portray to the 
hearers the hour in which the exiles received the sad intelligence 
of the complete destruction of Jerusalem and the magnificent temple 
of Solomon. This devastating news well-nigh overwhelmed the exiles. 
All their hopes were dashed to the ground, for their sanctuary was 
profaned, their country taken over by enemies, and they had become 
a people without a future, a people that was threatened with the loss 
of its identity. It was to such a hapless, discouraged, and despairing 
people that the prophet now brings true consolation. 

In vv. 1-10 of this chapter the Lord takes the false and faithless 
shepherds of Israel severely to task for their cruel selfishness, their 
greed, and their indifference to the welfare of their flock. He is 
against these shepherds and will require His flock at their hands, 
will deliver it from their clutches. With this promise our text begins 
(v.11). Behold, I, even I, the Lord Jehovah, will do the work 
Myself that these faithless creatures have neglected. I personally will 
both search My sheep and seek them out. Two synonyms are used for 
emphasis, denoting untiring efforts that end successfully. 

V.12: “As a shepherd seeketh out his flock.” His actions compare to 
those of a good shepherd (John 10:12). The sheep may have strayed 
into other folds, may have been driven away by wolves. A panic has 
ensued while faithless shepherds serve their own interests. It was 
a day of gloom, of clouds and darkness for Israel, a day of God's 
judgment upon their sins. 

V. 13. He would now again bring them home to their original fold 
and feed them upon the mountains of Israel (Jer.23:3). Vv. 14,15. 
“I will feed them in a good pasture. . . . I will feed My flock, and 
I will cause them to lie down.” Our Lord is bounteous. He never 
stints, but showers blessings upon His own (Ps.23:2; Is. 40:11). 

V.16. That which was lost I will seek, and that which was driven 
away I will cause to return; the broken will I bind up (Ps. 23:3). 
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The loving Shepherd's tender care will alleviate all sorrow, all ills of 
body and soul. The Lord, however, has no compassion on the fat 
and the strong, the self-righteous and the oppressor (16b). “He that 
has rest for the disquieted saints has terror to speak to presumptuous 
sinners.” — Thus the central thought of the text is the shepherd love 
of our Lord Jesus. 

The Day and Its Theme.—The Introit speaks of mésericordias 
Domini, exclaiming: “The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord!” 
The Gradual points to the risen Lord and quotes His statement “I am 
the Good Shepherd.” In the Collect we ask for perpetual gladness for 
the faithful and eternal joys for those whom God has delivered from 
everlasting death. The Epistle tells us that we were as sheep going 
astray, but have now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls, while the Gospel has the Good Shepherd prove to us His right 
to claim that exalted title by saying: “I lay down my life for the 
sheep, and other sheep I have which are not of this fold. Them also 
must I bring.” The theme of Parish Activities, “Worshiping Together,” 
suggests Our occupation in the one fold under one Shepherd. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—The preacher’s message 
should impress upon the hearers the greatness of the love of their 
Shepherd, how He rescues them from sure destruction, how He cares 
for their spiritual and temporal needs, sparing no effort and no 
sacrifice to bring them to their coveted goal. 


Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The very nature of sheep, 
their stupidity, their helplessness, points to original sin. Their sorry 
plight, like Israel's, is the result of their own folly: their stubborn 
refusal to listen to God’s Word, their willingness to follow leaders 
that tell them what they love to hear rather than the truth. “It is an 
evil thing and bitter to forsake the Lord God.” 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The whole text is replete with 
good news, with the comforting assurance that a merciful God is at 
work to rescue the fallen, to reclaim the erring, to feed on the green 
pastures of His Word and to lead to the refreshing waters of life those 
whom He has redeemed and made His very own. 


Illustrations and New Testament Parallels. — The picture of the 
shepherd and his sheep, of false and true shepherds, offers ample illus- 
trative material. Jehovah, the Shepherd of Ezekiel, is the Good Shep- 
herd of the Gospel for the day, which furnishes additional material for 
amplification, as do the closing words of the Epistle. 
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Outline 
The Shepherd Love of Our Lord 
I. He seeks and delivers His sheep 

A. The sheep were scattered because of their sin (Israel, we). 

B. Like a Good Shepherd He goes after them and brings them 
home. 
1. Israel from Babylon. 
2. The world of sinful men through the redemptive work. 


II. He feeds them and cares for them 
A. On the green pastures of His Word He feeds them. 


B. He cares for the needs of the individual (Thomas, Mary 
Magdalene, Peter, the erring, the dejected) Is. 40:11. 


Conclusion: Thus we have been privileged to glance into the heart 
of our Good Shepherd, whose love prompted Him to lay down His 
life for His sheep, who sought us out and found us, and who graciously 
provides for the needs of the individual. As we permit Him to feed 
us with His Word, we shall see the glorious promise (John 10:27, 28) 
fulfilled in us. 


St. Louis, Mo. PAUL KOENIG 


JUBILATE Ps. 119:49-54 


The Text and Its Central Thought.—“The golden ABC of the 
praise, love, power, and use of the Word of God,” as the German 
Bible terms it, presents in highly artistic form (22 octaves set up as 
an acrostic on the Hebrew alphabet) the reflections of the suffering 
and persecuted believer on the power and praiseworthiness of the 
Word of God. “Word,” “Law,” “judgments,” “statutes,” are four of 
the ten synonyms for the Word of God which pulsate through the 
psalm. V.49: It is “the Word” which the Psalmist ponders, and he 
prays that God Himself would cause him to remember it and to find 
it coming true. God does that as He works hope in the believer's 
heart. Particularly in affliction the believer is led to trust that God 
will help, and God’s Word is the promise and the power of that 
help. — V.50: That which comforts the believer in the midst of his 
affliction is the realization that God’s Word has quickened him already 
in the past. When Christians are thankful and remember God's 
goodness in praises, they are actually taking God’s own means of 
strengthening them into their hearts. — V.51: The proud and frivolous, 
who think they need no God, may have derided the believer; but he 
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does not bend away from the will of God conveyed to him in God's 
Word. Here “Law” is not the condemnatory revelation of God's 
wrath of Galatians 3 or 1 Timothy 1, but the pattern of God's will 
for action of Romans 13 or even more accurately Jer. 31:33, an active 
principle for action. —V.52: The believer's great comfort lies in 
remembering God’s “judgments of old.” Here is one of the great 
Gospel words of the text. For that God should judge ought to be 
the least comforting, the most menacing thing in the world, Ps. 130:3. 
But actually God’s judgments are a source of comfort, for in them 
he reveals Himself seeking the righteousness of His people, coming 
to them with mercy, forgiving their sins (cf. Ps.103:6). In this psalm 
cf. vv. 20, 39, 43, 137, 149, 156, 164 (a note of praise), 175 (the 
concept of the “judge,” like Joshua, being a source of help). — V. 53: 
Horror, indignation, seizes the believer as he remembers the wicked 
who turn away from the Law. They not merely go against its pro- 
visions; but they cut themselves off from the power of God’s Word 
to move and save them.—V.54: The believer ponders the statutes, 
ordinances, and provisions of God, and we might imagine that they 
would signal drudgery and death. But actually they become songs 
which hearten and encourage him in the earthly journey. The latter 
is described as the “house of his pilgrimage.” Here he has no abiding 
city; yet the longer he lives in this temporary abode, the more stimu- 
lating and refreshing the Word of God is to him—a Word directed 
specifically to his living and to his faithfulness in the midst of sorrow 
and persecution.— Almost anywhere a handful of verses from this 
psalm would serve as a powerful text. As these are excised, they cast 
special accent on the gladness and comfort that is in the Word of God 
against the foil of discouragement and derision. Hence a possible 
central thought: “We can sing through the power of God’s merciful 
Word.” 

The Day and Its Theme. — Jubilate Sunday is not designed to have 
only one color, of jubilation; it has perspective and chiaroscuro in the 
sober collect for Christians who have fallen and for those who are 
true; in the Epistle, with its plea for clean witness even under perse- 
cution and right in citizenship; and in the Gospel, which promises 
sorrow to the disciples, but then joy because of the revelation of His 
perfected salvation. Parish Activities suggests the accent on worship, 
and elements of this sermon can underscore the purpose of thanks- 
giving for the redemptive works of God. The theme for the whole 
day, in the light of this text, could be phrased: “God Is Our Help 
on Our Pilgrimage.” 
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Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— Much depends on the shaping 
of the sermon for Cantate, which may wish to deal with the Christian’s 
praise and thanksgiving. If it does, then this sermon can stress the 
power of the Word of God in affliction and can be summarized: 
“In God’s Word Let Us Find Power for Hope and Joy.” If, however, 
this sermon should receive the particular accent of thanksgiving and 
joy in worship, v.54 may be made central, e. g.: “Let Us Joyfully Sing 
the Praises of Our Merciful God.” V.54 itself might serve as a theme 
in that instance. 


Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The preacher should beware 
of imagining the references to the proud and the wicked to be cues for 
adequate Law preaching; for they suggest an analysis of people who 
are not present and hence no pondering by the hearer of his own 
situation. V.50 suggests that in affliction the hearer may not grant 
himself the carnal luxury of unhappiness and hopelessness; or v.54 
that in the plodding routine of living our lives as sojourners, not 
accepting the compensations of worldly living and yet not arriving 
at the release of heaven, we may not become songless and lackluster, 
nor look upon God's revelation and “Law” as menacing and cold, 
hampering and formal, rather than a sign of the speaking God. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The basic concept of “Word,” 
“comfort,” and particularly “judgments of old,” provide the Gospel 
cues. This is another text on Luther’s tower experience: “The right- 
eousness of God is that gift of God by which a righteous man lives . . . 
(like the analogies in other phrases), the work of God by which He 
makes us strong, the wisdom of God by which He makes us wise, etc.” 
The judgments of God can be traced as His merciful deliverance of 
His people and His promise to redeem them, climaxing in the mission 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Illustrations and New Testament Parallels. — Paul and Silas in prison 
(Acts 16:25); or the rejoicing of the Apostles (Acts5:41); the 
setting of the Gospel for the day in the Upper Room just before the 
crucifixion of Jesus; the Epistle for the day, the setting of 1 Peter 
and of the scattered Christians in their time. 


Outline 
God’s Word Is Our Song 


Introduction: We are in favor of singing, but our sacred songs get 
dreary. Our life under God gets perverted into “trying to keep His 
commandments.” Our afflictions and duties add up to drudgery. This 
text helps us to put God back into our song. 
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I. We need songs on our journey 
A. We need a high heart for our pilgrimage of life. 
B. But we need the songs from the heart where God dwells, 
not the world. 


II. God supplies the song 
A. His Word is unto us: He has made us; He has redeemed us; 
He will save us. 
B. As we remember that Word, we get joy and hope and can 
withstand the godless. 


III. Hence sing the song 
A. Say it again: God tells us of His love, through Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer. 
B. Say it right in the face of affliction and sorrow. 
C. Don’t stop saying it. 
St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


CANTATE PSALM 98 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— The unnamed Psalmist en- 
courages the believers to praise God for His work of redemption, 
accomplished through the Messiah. “A new song,” “a joyful noise,” 
“a loud noise,” “sing praise,” and similar expressions indicate the nature 
of the Christians response to God’s love. Of all the marvelous things 
done by the Lord (the creation of the world, the deliverance of Israel 
at the Red Sea, the sending of the great Flood, etc.) none is greater 
than the victory of the salvation procured by His power (v.1). He has 
made this salvation known to all men (1 Cor.2:9,10; Eph. 3:5,6). 
Note that the salvation and righteousness of God are often united in 
Scripture, showing that salvation gives the sinner that righteousness 
which God accepts (Ps. 51:14; 71:13-15; 85:9-13; Is. 45:8; 46:12, 13; 
51:4-6; 61:10; Rom.3:21-26). In sending the Messiah God proved 
Himself mindful of His promises, which mercy prompted Him to 
make and truth required Him to perform (Jer. 33:14; Mic. 7:20; Luke 
1:67-75). Since this salvation of our covenant God has been made 
known to all the world, all believers are urged to praise Him. They 
are to sing unto Him a new song from a joy-filled heart (v.4) and 
are to use their instruments for joyful music of praise (vv.5,6). The 
sea, the floods, and the hills joining in praise indicate the universality 
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of it (vv.7,8). If these inanimate objects are called upon to praise 
God, certainly no thinking human being should remain silent (v.7b). 
The song of praise we sing here is but a prelude to that grander song 
we shall sing after the victorious Messiah returns to judge the world 
(v.9). Cf. Rev. 14:3; 15:3. 

The Day and Its Theme.— The theme of Cantate, the 4th Sunday 
after Easter, is the praise of God for the completion of His redeeming 
work through the resurrection of His Son from the dead. The Epistle 
reminds us that God is the Source of every good gift, especially the 
soul-saving Word, which we are to believe and follow. In the Gospel 
for the day Christ promises, after His return to the Father, to send 
the Holy Spirit, who will guide His followers into all truth. The 
Introit, the opening verses of this psalm, calls on believers to sing 
ptaises to the Lord for His marvelous victory through Christ. The 
Gradual exalts the power of God which raised His Son from the dead 
and gave Him the complete victory over death. It should not be 
difficult to insert the keynote of praise into the theme of the month 
for Parish Activities: “The Church, the Body of Christ, Worshiping 
Together.” 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To move the worshiping 
congregation to praise God for His redemptive work, accomplished 
by the victory of Jesus Christ over death. 


Sims to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The failure to recognize our 
lost estate; the resulting indifference to God’s wonderful salvation; 
our love of things we can see and touch, and of the world, which 
destroys our taste for things spiritual — these sins must be confessed if 
we are to be moved to praise God for the spiritual blessings spoken 
of in this text. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— Jehovah, the covenant God, 
achieved this victory, which consists of salvation and the righteousness 
which God gives (v.2). God did this in remembrance of His mercy 
and truth (faithfulness in keeping promises). His power (v. 1) helped 
those unable to save themselves; and His mercy (v.3) saved those 
unworthy of salvation. 


Illustrations and New Testament Parallels.—Songs of praise in 
Scripture: Israel, after deliverance at Red Sea (Exodus 15); Mary, 
“in remembrance of His mercy” (Luke 1:46-55); Zacharias, for per- 
formance of “mercy promised to our fathers” (Luke 1:67-75); the 
redeemed in heaven (Rev. 14:3; 15:3). God remembered Noah 
(Gen. 8:1); Abraham (Gen. 19:28); and us. 
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Outline 
Our Post-Easter Hymn of Praise 
I. The nature of it 
A. A hymn of praise — Easter means victory (v.1). 
B. A hymn of joy (v.4). 
C. A hymn using every means available (vv. 5,6). 
D. A universal hymn of all believers (vv. 7,8). 


II. The occasion of it 
A. The Lord calls us to it (vv. 1a, 4a, 5a). 
B. The Lord has done marvelous things for us. 
1. His power gave us the Easter victory (v. 1b). 
2. He has made the blessings of Easter known (v.2). 
3. He has made it possible for all to be saved (v. 3b). 
4. He has proved the truth of His promises (v. 3a). 
5. He has promised to let us sing a grander song in heaven 
(v.9). 
Riverside, Calif. Wm. GRAUMANN 
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THE BLESSED WORD “EXISTENTIAL” 


There is no doubt that the reader of the Christian Century (Nov. 30, 
1955) will be grateful for the clear and precise explanation of “the 
blessed word ‘existential,’ which he finds in the editorial submitted 
under the title given above. The term “existential” is being used today 
not only in theological and philosophical articles but also in every- 
day press reports and colloquial speech so that one hears it almost ad 
nauseam, especially since many who use or misuse the word do not 
seem to know what it really means. The article goes back to Séren 
Kierkegaard, through whom — in particular, through whose works re- 
cently translated into English—the term has become posthumously 
popular. We quote a few statements: “Dr. Tillich calls ‘existential 
knowledge’ ‘deciding knowledge.’ The truth which the whole person 
seeks in the evidence of his whole existence becomes the truth for that 
person when he bets his whole existence on its being the truth. And 
so it is that existential thinking has for its end the remaking, the re- 
orientation of the existential thinker. Existential knowledge is not 
a proposition you can hold in your head: it is a decision that quite 
literally makes all the difference in the world.” Again: “The truth we 
seek within the existential context in existential moments by existential 
thinking is not a I-should-worry-take-it-or-leave-it truth. It is the truth 
about God and me and about what we have to do with each other. And 
that is not optional truth. That is the truth that matters most because 
it decides whether I matter at all.” In closing the editorial, the writer 
says: “So, at least, it has appeared to us when reading between the lines 
in manuscripts that take it for granted we all know by now how ‘exis- 
tential’ is used today. If we have it wrong, we know we'll be set right.” 
The subtle humor in these closing words pervades the whole article 
and makes it delightful reading. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE IN THEOLOGY? 


Under this heading, Dr. Nels F. S. Ferré in the winter issue (1955 
to 1956) of Religion in Life discusses the varying present-day trends 
of theological thought brought to light especially during the conven- 
tion at Evanston. Dr. Ferré himself speaks as a liberal, though as one 
who has moved as far to the right as his convictions permit. Much 
of what he writes is couched in language that apparently is thoroughly 
orthodox. In addition to his own views, he discusses fundamentalism, 
the High Church wing in Episcopalianism, and “Barthian” existen- 
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tialism. For students of present-day theological thought his discussions 
are so valuable that we warmly recommend this issue to our pastors. 
Three outstanding theologians and authors were appointed to question 
and criticize Dr. Ferré’s views. Among these are Paul Tillich, whose 
chief questions are in the field of existentialism; Cornelius Van Til, 
professor of apologetics at the Westminster Theological Seminary, 
who asks Dr. Ferré whether his theological trend allows the retention 
of the orthodox Christian doctrines on Scripture, God, Christ, His 
vicarious atonement, and so forth; and Aldon Drew Kelley, president 
and dean of Seabury Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill. and 
member of the Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity, whose 
questions lie within the area of ecumenical theology. The four articles 
are fair, lucid, and full of revealing insights into present-day theolog- 
ical thought. For Lutherans the question arises what sound Lutheran 
and biblical theology can do to aid the present-day swing to the right. 
As a distinctive theological school they are relatively unknown. Only 
Dr. Van Til refers to them in his fine article. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


GRUNDTVIG AND KIERKEGAARD: THEIR VIEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Theology Today has dedicated its October issue (1955) to the 
memory of S6ren Kierkegaard, who died in 1855 and whose influence 
today is perhaps greater than it was during his lifetime. Among its 
several readable articles is one which under the heading given com- 
pares the views of the two outstanding religious thinkers on the church. 
Both opposed the rationalism, formalism, and secularism of the Danish 
state church, which then was greatly influenced by the rationalism and 
Hegelianism of Germany. Grundtvig came to be personally offended 
by the rationalistic misuse of the Scriptures. Since he thought that 
under the existing conditions they could no longer avail as the source 
and norm of doctrine, he conceived of the formal principle of Lu- 
theranism as the creative words of Christ addressed to His disciples 
in the Apostles’ Creed and in the Sacraments. The church, he taught, 
is there where through Baptism and faith in the Creed the Holy Spirit 
unites men with Christ, our King, and with one another. The article 
does not discuss other deviations of Grundtvig from sound Lutheran- 
ism as defended, for example, by Rudelbach. But despite his deviations 
he held to the fundamentals of Christian theology and wielded a wide- 
spread wholesome influence by his popular sermons, writings, and 
poems. Kierkegaard bitterly attacked Grundtvig for seeking objective 
reality in history. The church, he maintained, belongs not in time, but 
in eternity. The emphasis lies not on “church,” but on the fact that we 
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receive Christ as our Example and Atoner, who is pure mercy when 
we humble ourselves. Kierkegaard’s principal fault was that he inter- 
mingled Law and Gospel, in fact, that he disregarded the Gospel almost 
entirely, which Grundtvig, despite his deviations, maintained in its 
essentials. The failure of both was due to their neglect of Scripture as 
the only norm of faith. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Geneva.— An all-Africa Lutheran conference held in Marangu, 
Tanganyika, was told repeatedly that the spread of Islam threatens the 
future of that continent. This was reported at a news conference here 
by two leaders of the Lutheran World Federation who returned from 
the Marangu meeting, the first of its kind. They are Dr. Carl E. Lund- 
Quist, executive secretary, and Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli, director of the 
World Missions Department. 

At Marangu, some 150 delegates represented the nearly one million 
Lutherans of Africa and the Danish, Finnish, Icelandic, German, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and American missionaries serving them. 

Dr. Lund-Quist said Communist influence over students in some 
African countries presented another danger. Many African students 
going to Paris and London, he said, “are creating real crises for them- 
selves and their countries.” He warned that the Communist party is 
paying major attention to such students. 

Dr. Birkeli praised the interracial nature of the Marangu meeting. 
He said Africans and whites were lodged in the same dormitories, 
without any kind of color bar. A local hotel “abolished the color bar 
completely during the conference,” he added. 

The Lutheran missions leader said the delegates were primarily inter- 
ested in higher training for African Christian leaders and proposed the 
establishment of a theological college in Ethiopia, Liberia, or Rhodesia. 
They also urged speeding up the handing-over of responsibilities by 
the missions to African leaders, he said, and called upon missionaries 
to take a bolder stand in the fight against all types of discrimination. 

Dr. Birkeli reported a trend toward an administrative episcopate in 
African Lutheran churches. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM NEWS BUREAU 
OF THB NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


New York.— Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, Germany, president 
of the Lutheran World Federation, will address faculties and student 
bodies at five major American universities during a tour of the United 
States from February 19 to March 14. He will also appear on the 
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CBS-TV “Lamp unto My Feet” program on March 4, preach and speak 
at various rallies and services from coast to coast, and meet with a num- 
ber of Lutheran and all-Protestant ministerial associations. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— A referendum conducted among congrega- 
tions of the Lutheran Free Church fell 35 votes short of attaining the 
three-fourths majority needed for the LFC’s continued participation in 
union negotiations with three other Lutheran bodies. 

Official results showed that of 327 congregations reporting valid 
ballots in the poll, 210, or 64 per cent, approved a proposed organiza- 
tional basis of union, and 117 congregations, or 36 per cent, voted 
against it. About 30 congregations did not cast ballots or did not meet 
the December 15 deadline. Because of the large number of LFC con- 
gregations voting for the union, an effort is expected to be made at 
the denomination’s annual conference at Fargo, N. Dak., next June to 
authorize the church to continue in the negotiations. 


New York.—Lutheran educational and hospital institutions will 
benefit to the extent of $9,635,370 in grants from the largest single 
gift in the history of philanthropy —$500 million from the Ford 
Foundation. 

Of this gigantic sum, $210 million has been allocated to increase 
teacher salaries in 615 privately supported colleges and universities, 
$200 million to extend services of 3,500 voluntary non-profit hospitals, 
and $90 million to improve instruction in privately supported medical 
schools. 

Twenty-eight Lutheran colleges and universities will receive 
$5,415,300, in amounts ranging from $71,600 to $432,800, and ninety- 
five Lutheran hospitals will be given $4,220,070, in amounts ranging 
from $10,000 to $216,200, according to a list of recipients issued by 
the Ford Foundation on December 12. 

It was stressed that the final determination of the colleges and hos- 
pitals eligible for the grants and the exact amount of each grant will 
be made by the Ford Foundation, an indication that additional insti- 
tutions may be added to the list of recipients. The special appropria- 
tions were made, it was announced, “to supplement and encourage the 
efforts of the American people in meeting problems affecting the 
progress of the whole nation.” 
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St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION SPEAKS TO US. By Herbert H. 
Wernecke. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 176 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


“What book on the Revelation to St. John would you recommend?” 
One who has courage to answer this question puts his head in the lion's 
mouth. This reviewer is ready to take this risk. If the questioner is not 
afraid to tackle a philological commentary, he recommends the work of 
Swete and/or Lenski. If the questioner is looking for an exposition that 
the average layman can use, he has hitherto suggested Hendriksen’s More 
Than Conquerors and/or Donald C. Richardson’s The Revelation of Jesus 
Christ. (For someone who can handle German, there is also Hellmuth 
Frey’s Das Ziel aller Dinge; see CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 
XXIII [1952], p.696.) Now, after reading the present book by Pro- 
fessor Wernecke of Eden Seminary, this title will be added with an 
“and/or.” His reasons are these. He interprets Scripture with Scripture. 
He is neither a millennialist nor a dispensationalist. He is free from 
the extravagances of the extreme preterists, for whom Revelation is 
a mere tract for the times in which it was written; the extravagances 
of the extreme futurists, who see most of the contents still unfulfilled; 
the extravagances, too, of the church history school—to which many 
of our church have belonged — who dig around in the text and notes 
of voluminous works on the history of the church through the centuries 
and with great cocksureness match prophecy and fulfillment in practically 
all but the most plainly eschatological (in the strictest sense) passages. 
Wernecke, like the writers mentioned above, can hardly be labeled as 
belonging to any particular school, unless we use the term spiritual or 
philosophy of history school, which sees in the book symbolical repre- 
sentations of good and evil principles common to every age. All church 
history illustrates these principles. While the Revelation spoke to the 
needs of the suffering first-century Christians, it also speaks to us, as 
Wernecke indicates in his title. Immediately after the title page the 
book has a well-articulated and clear outline covering nine pages, fol- 
lowed by an adequate introduction and 134 pages of exposition; to save 
space the English Bible text has not been printed out before the respec- 
tive sections treated. This reviewer was particularly fascinated by the 
splendid treatment of the seven letters and the much-abused “millennium 
chapter.” It should also be mentioned that this commentary belongs to 
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the constantly increasing number of interpretations which see “that the 
relationship of the seven seals, the seven trumpets, and the seven bowls 
is not one of chronological succession, but rather one of parallelism; they 
are synchronous so far as time enters into an understanding of them” 
(p.76). That, too, is a feature that recommends the book. 


V. BARTLING 


SPIRITUS ET VERITAS. Edited for the Societas Theologorum Uni- 
versitatis Latviensis. San Francisco: The Rev. A. Ernstsons, 767 Sil- 
ver Ave. (Eutin: Andreas Ozolins Buchdruckerei), 1953. xiv and 
197 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


Across the face of the globe, from Australia to Canada and from Brazil 
to Sweden, exiled Latvian scholars have joined to present this volume 
as a tribute to their distinguished fellow countryman, the New Testament 
scholar Karlis Kundzins, on his seventieth birthday. In addition to the 
formal appreciation from the pen of the Most Rev. T. Grinbergs, Arch- 
bishop-Primate of the Latvian Lutheran Church in Exile, and a bibliography 
of Kundzins’ impressive literary output, there are twelve essays by 
scholars from eight countries, of which the following are of greatest 
interest for American theologians: Haralds Biezais, “Pico della Mirandolas 
anthropologische Anschauungen”; Carl-Martin Edsman, “Schépfung und 
Wiedergeburt (Nochmals Jak. 1:18)”; Maurice Goguel, “Les récits évan- 
géliques de repas et leur signification”; Frederick C. Grant, “What Is 
Exegesis? (A Study of Matthew 5:3)”; Werner Georg Kimmel, “Die 
alteste Form des Aposteldekrets”; Aarre Lauha, “Die Entstehung der 
biblischen Kulturauffassung”; Gustav Mensching, “Toleranz und Intoleranz 
in der Religionswelt”; Holger Mosbech, “The Ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount”; Harald Riesenfeld, “Jesus als Prophet”; and Arthur Voédbus, 
“New Data for the Solution of the Problem Concerning the Philoxenian 
Version.” ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE EXPLANATIO SYMBOLI AD INITIANDOS: A WORK OF 
ST. AMBROSE. By R. H. Connolly, edited by J. H. Srawley. New 
York (Cambridge): Cambridge University Press, 1952. vii and 
39 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The Explanatio is a most interesting set of notes on what was obviously 
an oral instruction on an early version of the Roman baptismal creed. 
It is thus of major importance for both the history and the interpretation 
of our baptismal (“Apostles’”) Creed. The Explanatio has survived in 
three manuscripts; the earliest printed edition dates from 1784. In this 
his last, posthumously published work, Dom Connolly has given us a 
critically constructed text— which he modestly describes as “provisional” 
— to supersede the earlier printed texts of Brunus, Mai, and Caspari. First 
he discusses the manuscripts and editions; then he provides his own 
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resultant text of the original, with an English version, both learnedly 
annotated; finally he supplies massive evidence for his concurrence in 
the attribution of the Explanatio to St. Ambrose of Milan. 


ATHUR CARL PIEBPKORN 


CATHOLIC SHRINES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
By Francis Beauchesne Thornton. New York: Wilfred Funk, 1954. 
xii and 340 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 


Author Thornton — poet, Roman Catholic priest, and World War II 
Canadian Army chaplain — holds that before places or buildings can rate 
as shrines, they must “have a note of the extraordinary about them, in the 
sense that they touch the heart and move it to fervent devotion and con- 
fidence” (p.vii). The 119 shrines that he discusses include all of the 
famous and many of the less well-known Roman Catholic shrines of this 
country and Canada, from the Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother at 
Portland, Oreg., to the Rev. Charles Coughlin’s Shrine of the Little Flower 
at Royal Oak, Mich., and the National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at Washington, D.C. Some are old, like the Church of the Twelve 
Apostles, Trampas, N.M., which dates back to 1580. Some are new, like 
the Shrine of Our Lady of Grace, Colebrook, N.H., founded in 1949. 
Some are in ruins, like the Church of San Francisco de la Espada, San 
Antonio, Tex. Some are noted for their historical significance, like the 
Spanish missions of the Southwest and California or the Prince Gallitzin 
Chapel, Loretto, Pa., or the Shrine of Our Lady of the Milk and Happy 
Childbirth, St. Augustine, Fla. Some depend for their fame on replicas 
of famed objects of devotion in the Old World, like the icon of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help in the shrine of that name at Roxbury, Mass., the 
Winding Sheet of Turin in the Shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sum- 
mit, N.J., or the image of Our Lady of Consolation in the church dedi- 
cated to her at Carey, Ohio. Some have a reputation for miracles worked 
and “favors” granted, like St. Anne-de-Beaupré, Quebec, the National 
Shrine of the Miraculous Medal, Germantown, Pa., the miraculous statue 
of St. Michael in the Mission of the Most Pure Virgin, Socorro, Tex., the 
holy earth (“a pinch at a time taken with a glass of water”), of the 
Sanctuary of Christ of Chimayd, N.M., and the allegedly healing waters 
of the National Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, Euclid, Ohio. Some offer 
pilgrims access to generous indulgences, such as the Church of St. Jean 
Baptiste, New York City, or the Minor Basilica of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, Baltimore. Like the pre-Reformation Castle Church of 
All Saints in Wittenberg, some display great quantities of relics; for 
instance, the impressive collection in the Chapel of Relics at Maria Stein, 
Ohio, or the five-thousand-plus relics in St. Anthony’s Chapel, Pittsburgh. 
At least one commemorates an alleged — though hierarchically unauthen- 
ticated — apparition of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Chapel of Our Lady 
of Good Help at New Franken, Wis. The succinct stories of each shrine 
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are written with grace and supplemented with carefully chosen photographs 
and genuinely helpful maps. But the author's contention that the extensive 
abandonment among other denominations of “the meeting-house style of 
church building” is a turning to “rich modes of expression first brought 
by the (Roman Catholic) immigrants and expressed in their shrines” 
(p. viii) is sheer chauvinism. As a reminder of the part the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has played in our national life and as a witness to a perennially 
significant aspect of the popular piety of our Roman Catholic neighbors, 
this directory will be genuine interest even outside the Roman Catholic 
denomination. The proofreading of proper names could have been given 
more attention; among such slips that this reviewer noted are Ligouri 
(p. 11), Touissant (p. 18), Portinuncula (p. 78), Benigus (p. 229), 
Reubens (p. 239). ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


GESETZ UND EVANGELIUM BEI MATTHIAS FLACIUS ILLYRICUS: 
Eine Untersuchung zur lutherischen Theologie vor der Konkordien- 
formel. By Lauri Haikola. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952. 344 
pages. Paper. Sw. kr. 20:—. 


A by-product and a bonus of contemporary scholarly research on blessed 
Martin Luther is the preparation of careful monographs on his co-workers 
and followers. The present title— No.1 of the Stadia Theologica Lun- 
densia: Skrifter utgivna av Teologiska Fakulteten i Lund — is such a work. 
Its subject has attracted relatively little attention in the past. Since Preger 
wrote his two-volume study, Matthias Flacius Illyricus und seine Zeit, 
almost a century ago, the only major work on the leader of the “Gnesio- 
Lutheran” party has been Giinter Moldaenke’s Schriftverstandnis und 
Schriftdeuting im Zeitalter der Reformation, Teil I: Matthias Flacius 
Illyricus (1936). Haikola is a student of Ragnar Bring, Anders Nygrén 
and Gustav Wingren. His work is a theological analysis, not a biographical 
study. His thesis is that the basic systematic concern of Flacius in all 
of the controversies in which he engaged— although Haikola does not 
discuss the Adiaphoristic Controversy — was the preservation of the Bibli- 
cal and Reformatory distinction between Law and Gospel. He points out 
that the dialectic of Law and Gospel in the post-Lutheran theologians repre- 
sents a subtle transformation from Luther's own position into a tension 
between moralism and antinomianism. Frankly conceding the inconsis- 
tencies, the obscurities and the incomplete expositions in Flacius’ theology, 
Haikola analyzes critically, but not unsympathetically, Flacius’ vain but 
valiant attempt to emancipate himself from the tyranny of metaphysics, 
his difference from Luther in the conception of righteousness, his com- 
plicated anthropology, his doctrine of the substantial character of original 
sin that earned him a place in the Lutheran catalog of heretics, his juridical 
conception of the Atonement, his detailed ordo salutis, and his exclusively 
forensic-imputational conception of justification. Among other things, 
Haikola exculpates Flacius from the onus of “Manichaeanism” that he 
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has had to bear for four centuries. This carefully documented monograph 
is destined for a long time to come to be an important item in bibliog- 
raphies of Lutheran symbolics and the history of Lutheran thought. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DIE CHRISTUSVERKUNDIGUNG IM WEIHNACHTSLIED UN. 
SERER KIRCHE. By Karl Hauschildt. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
Ruprecht, 1952. 232 pages. Paper. DM 12.80. 


In two main sections the author sketches the history of the Christmas 
hymn in its relation to the Christian xjovywa from the New Testament 
itself down to the present, and attempts to delineate systematically the 
factors that have influenced the form and content of the Christmas hymn. 


Part 1 occupies about two thirds of the book and considers, in order, 
the following periods: The canticles of the New Testament associated 
with the incarnation of our Lord, the ancient church until the sixth cen- 
tury, the Middle Ages, the Reformation age to 1560, the period of Ortho- 
doxy to 1675, Pietism to 1750, the Enlightenment to 1800, the period 
from 1800 to 1935, and, finally, 1935 to the present. In part 2 the author 
notes especially five factors that have a direct bearing on the Christmas 
hymn: The Bible, the church, art, personality, and social custom. 


This is a fascinating book. Church history, history of dogma, liturgics, 
all are made to contribute significantly to the development, ascendancy, 
and decline of the Christmas hymn and its place in the cultus as the 
church’s confessional and doxological response to the fact and import of 
the Incarnation. The theological atmosphere of any given era is seen in 
its close relation to the content of the hymn. The Middle Ages witnessed 
a progressive de-emphasis of the incarnate Christ and a corresponding 
ascendancy of His human mother. The sturdy confession of the Christ- 
mas event and its soteriological significance in the Reformation age tends 
to become dogmatic and pedantic, and even polemical, in the period of 
orthodoxy, against which the personal warmth and subjectivism of Pietism 
was a natural reaction. The age of rationalism emptied the xjovype of its 
Christian content and lost itself in sterile moralism or banal sentimentalism. 
A resurgence of romanticism followed, glamorizing the events of Bethle- 
hem. In recent years a strong Biblical and confessional accent has given 
promise of better things to come. Remarkable—an act of divine grace 
and power — is the fact that through all vicissitudes the doxology of the 
God incarnate has never been silenced in the church. Similar studies in 
the relation of other areas of Christian hymnody and devotional literature 
to the Christian xjevyua would greatly enrich our theology. Unfor- 
tunately, because of its German dress, this book will remain closed to 
many. HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, CHRISTIAN EVOLUTIONIST: A Study in Religious 
Liberalism. By Ira V. Brown. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953. ix and 303 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Lyman Abbott lived between 1835 and 1922. After being graduated 
from New York University (1853) he became a lawyer, but he decided 
to abandon law for the ministry. He studied theology independently, never 
attending a theological seminary. Between 1860 and 1865 he served as 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Terre Haute, Ind. From 1887 
to 1899 he was pastor of Brooklyn’s Plymouth Congregational Church. 
From 1876 to 1922 he was editor of the Christian Union or, as it was 
known after 1893, the Outlook. 

Lyman Abbott is recognized as probably “the outstanding figure in the 
liberalizing movement” in American theology (p. vii). He is a repre- 
sentative of what has been called “Progressive Orthodoxy.” He embodies 
the development of New England Theology, as modified by Horace Bush- 
nell, to out-and-out Modernism, the acceptance of the theories of evolu- 
tion, higher criticism of the Bible, and the social gospel. Political, economic, 
and social questions concerned him no less than did theological. 

Dr. Brown’s presentation of Lyman Abbott is an extremely able one. 
He is, theologically speaking, in sympathy with his subject. The work 
is well documented — there are almost fifty pages of bibliography and 
notes. 

Lyman Abbott's works total 39 titles, not counting pamphlets, magazine 
articles or editorials. The Evolution of Christianity (1892) and The 
Theology of an Evolutionist (1897) are Abbott's most important works. 
He was not an original thinker; he was a popularizer. American church 
history in the period between the Civil War and World War I cannot 
be understood without an acquaintance with Lyman Abbott. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE HARMONY SOCIETY: A Nineteenth-century Utopia. By Christiana 
F. Knoedler. New York: Vantage Press, 1954. xi and 160 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

Harmony, Pa., New Harmony, Ind., and Economy, Pa., each fashioned 
out of the forests, were in turn headquarters of the Harmony Society, 
founded in 1805 and dissolved in 1905. The founders of the group came 
from Wiirttemberg, Germany, under the leadership of George Rapp. The 
members were originally German Lutheran Pietists. Rapp himself was 
influenced especially by Jung-Stilling. 

All real and personal property was surrendered to the Harmony Society 
for the benefit and use of the community. A uniform style of dress was 
worn. Celibacy was “unofficially adopted as a custom of the Harmony 
Society” in 1807 (p. 10). The activities of the society from time to time 
included cotton and woolen manufacturing, the silk industry, and the 
making of whiskey. In 1877 the Society invested $650,000 in the Pitts- 
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burgh and Lake Erie Railroad; in 1884 these interests were sold to the 
Vanderbilts for $1,150,000. 

The religion of the Harmony Society stressed an industrious, unselfish 
life. The imminent return of Christ played such a large part in its beliefs 
that 8,000 barrels of flour were stored and a half million dollars amassed 
for the trip to Palestine. Music was important in the cultural and religious 
activities of the group. The Economy Band, under John S. Duss, became 
famous. 

Miss Knoedler, the author, was born and raised within the community. 
She was secretary of the Economy Centennial Association. Her chronicle 
is descriptive and anecdotal rather than documentary. It lacks careful 
organization and completeness. However, it is an interestingly written 
bit of American religious and social history. CARL S. MEYER 


A SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By C. W. Previté- 
Orton. Cambridge: The University Press, 1953. 2 vols. 1202 pages. 
Cloth. $12.50 a set. 


“The essence of the eight large volumes of the Cambridge Medieval 
History is here distilled, by one of its original editors, into a single work.” 
In these highly descriptive words readers are introduced to a work which 
is in full sense a distinct contribution to the professional historian as well 
as to the reader who likes history for its own rewarding sake. 

For those to whom the larger Cambridge is “must” equipment there 
will be the question: How much of the essence of the larger work is to 
be found in the two-volume set? The answer is to be found in the mean- 
ing of the word “essence.” The intrinsic essentiality of the larger work 
has been compassed into two volumes of some 600 pages each. This does 
not mean, however, that the author merely extracted in random fashion 
or that he contracted arbitrarily in order to produce a “vest-pocket” edition 
of the greater work. The new work is truly a distillation. This is apparent 
as one reads the record of the various periods that make up the panorama 
of the Middle Ages. 

Should there be a question as to the essence and the distillation in the 
word pictures of the new work, any defect would be amply, yes, very 
amply, made up by the 300 illustrations scattered throughout the text of 
the two volumes. These selections, made by Dr. S. H. Steinberg, are an 
invaluable aid to the student of the Middle Ages. The selected illustrations 
are truly an integral part of the distillation. We see the Castel del Monte, 
Andrea da Firenze’s “Glorification of the Dominican Order,” and the 
Church of Staro Nagoricino; Alcuin looks at us from the days of the 
greatest of the Franks; The Golden Psalter is beautifully reproduced for 
our learning; and usurping Charles the Bald looks at us with eyes of greed 
and moral degeneracy. 

And there is still more to add to the distillation. Twenty-six technically 
perfect map reproductions include one of the Partition of Verdun and 
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one of the Mersen division; these treaty names become alive as we note 
the boundaries and divisions of the disintegrating empire. Nor did the 
author neglect to render a real service by including a map of the con- 
fusing conglomeration of Burgundian holdings from the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy itself to the catenarian islands off the Frisian Coast. 

There are 27 genealogical tables. These include not only the familiar 
ones of the last Capetians and the Valois dynasty but also tables of the 
earlier and later Castilian and Aragonian dynasties. Lists of emperors of 
the Roman line from 284 to 476, of the Eastern regents, of the popes 
from 314 to 1503, a chronological table of leading events, and an index 
of 59 pages add to the high value of the work. 

For one looking for a comprehensive survey of medieval history in all 
of its facets and phases the Shorter Cambridge will more than satisfy. 
The binding is excellent, the format convenient, and the printing easy on 
the eyes. PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


A SELECT LIBRARY OF NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, SECOND SERIES. Edited by 
Phillip Schaff and Henry Wace. Vol. V: Select Writings and Letters 
of St. Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, translated by William Moore and 
Henry Austin Wilson: xiii and 566 pages. Vol. VI: The Principal 
Works of St. Jerome, translated by W. H. Fremantle, G. Lewis, and 
W. G. Martley; xxv and 524 pages. Vol. VII: SS. Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Gregory Nazianzen, translated by Edward Hamilton Gifford, 
Charles Gordon Browne, and James Edward Swallow; xlviii and 498 
pages. Vol. VIII: The Treatise De Spiritu Sancto, the Nine Homilies 
of the Hexaemeron and the Letters of St. Basil the Great, Archbishop 
of Caesarea, translated by Blomfield Jackson; Ixxvii and 363 pages. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1953—1955. 
Cloth. $6.00 a volume. 

Of all the reprint projects currently in process among American secular 
and religious publishing houses, unquestionably one of the most important 
is the reissue of the English translation of the fathers of the church first 
published in Edinburgh and New York during the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century. This project, which has been going on since 1951, 
has seen the reprinting of the ten volumes of the Ante-Nicene Fathers and, 
prior to the volumes listed above, the first four volumes of the Second 
Series of The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. Although, in addition to 
many translations of individual writings of the fathers, there are two 
other large-scale English patristic publication projects going on— both 
of them Roman Catholic—and although a considerable number of 
volumes in the Library of Christian Classics contain patristic materials, 
the Eerdmans reprint edition merits commendation and encouragement. 
The translations are smooth, lucid, and accurate; the selections were made 
with great insight and perceptiveness and adequately exhibit the theo- 
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logical position of the church father concerned; the introductions and 
the notes represent the best evangelical scholarship of a generation of 
distinguished patristic scholars in this country and abroad; and the indices 
give evidence of careful and thoughtful preparation. In the four volumes 
here reviewed we have a series of vitally important documents from the 
standpoint of history of dogma. 

From the pen of St. Gregory of Nyssa we have his great Against 
Eunomius, a landmark in the development of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity and the answer of Nicene orthodoxy to the philosophical Neo- 
Arianism which Article 1 of the Augsburg Confession condemns by name. 
We have further his On the Holy Spirit, Against Macedonius; On the 
Holy Trinity; On “Not Three Gods’ to Ablabius; On the Faith; three 
important ascetic and moral treatises, On Virginity, On Infants’ Early 
Deaths (an important contribution to primitive Christian eschatology), 
and On Pilgrimages; two philosophical treatises, On the Making of Man 
and On the Soul and the Resurrection; his Great Catechism; the Funeral 
Oration on Meletius; a sermon On the Baptism of Christ; and eighteen 
letters on various subjects that reveal the manysidedness of this dis- 
tinguished brother of St. Basil. 

In Volume VI, we have what was at the time “the first translation 
of Jerome into English.” An admirably compressed life of the saint serves 
as an introduction. Reproduced in translation are 150 letters, most of 
them by St. Jerome, but also including letters to and about him from 
St. Augustine, St. Innocent of Rome, and St. Epiphanius of Salamis, for 
instance; they cover a wide variety of subjects, from an account of a female 
confessor who survived seven blows of the executioner’s sword to a dis- 
cussion of the best method of translating the Sacred Scriptures, and from 
an exhortation to voluntary poverty to a criticism of Origen’s Peri Archon. 
The letters are followed by nine treatises, three of them biographical — 
their subjects are St. Paul of Egypt (died 342), St. Hilarion of Palestine 
(died 371), and St. Malchus of Chalcis (died about 390) —and the 
remainder polemical, against the Luciferians, Helvidius, Jovinian, Vigi- 
Jantius, John of Jerusalem, and the Pelagians. The collection concludes 
with translations and summaries of St. Jerome’s prefaces to his translation 
of the Sacred Scriptures, to his commentaries, and to other works. 

In Volume VII, we have, in addition to Canon Gifford’s useful intro- 
duction, the immensely significant Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, consisting of a prologue (procatechésis) and twenty-three 
discourses, of which Lectures VI through XVIII constitute an important 
fourth-century commentary on the Creed. The same volume also contains 
24 “orations,” that is, sermons, and 95 letters of St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 

Out of the theological controversies about the Holy Ghost that marked 
the third quarter of the fourth century we have in Volume IX the 
definitive treatise on the subject by St. Basil the Great of Caesarea. Next 
follow the nine homilies of the Hexaemeron, a valuable witness to the 
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patristic doctrine of creation. More than half of the volume is devoted 
to a translation of all but the least important of the more than three 
hundred letters of St. Basil that have survived; they furnish profoundly 
significant insights into the history, the doctrine, the organization, and the 
discipline of the church at a crucial juncture in its early history. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


EUROPA IN EVANGELISCHER SICHT. Edited by Friedrich Karl 
Schumann. Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1953. 162 pages. 
Paper. DM 5.80. 

The broad theme of the collection of essays here presented is the prob- 
lem of the political union of Europe, viewed theologically. The major 
concern of Europe, overshadowed by the might of the United States of 
America and fear of the Soviet Union, according to the writers, calls 
for soul-searching, historical perspective and theological orientation. The 
political and spiritual responsibility of Europe is the subject of an essay 
by Theodor Steltzer. He decries the egotistical individualism and the 
personality-destroying collectivism so prevalent in Europe today. Gerhard 
Stratenwerth’s penetrating essay, in which he shows the importance of 
Germany for the whole of Europe, emphasizes the responsibility of the 
church and its members. Fritz Fischer discusses the effects of the Refor- 
mation on the political life of Germany, Western Europe, and America. 
The essay is packed with interpretations of the thoughts of men like 
Luther, Lohmann, and even John the Wise. Reinhard Wittram, who 
subtitles his essay, “Remarks on the Social History of Russia,” deals with 
Russia and the West. Like Gotthold Rhode’s essay on the eastern border 
of Poland as a boundary of Western Europe it presents historical and 
social data. Wilhelm Schiissler’s essay deals with Bismarck. Hans Asmus- 
sen's discussion of the theological basis for an evangelical position on 
the problem of Europe will be of particular interest to the readers of this 
journal. He makes a brief for the ecumenical movement. The presenta- 
tion by Hans Dubois takes a similar point of view. The political scientist 
and the theologian will find the essay by Werner Kaegi on Europe and 
the problem of sovereignty, in the opinion of this reviewer, the clearest 
and the most significant essay in the entire collection. The limitations of 
the powers of the state need to be emphasized. The essays will enrich 
the earnest student's comprehension of European political problems today. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JACOB BOEHME. Edited by W. Scott Palmer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 188 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 
This is a neat little anthology of the great mystic of whom William 
Law wrote, “As a guide to the truth of all mysteries of the Kingdom of 
God, Boehme is the strongest, the plainest, the most awakening and con- 
vincing writer that ever was,” and of whom Angelus Silesius said that 
“the heart of God is Jacob Boehme’s element.” PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 
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REVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION. By M. M. Thomas and Paul 
E. Converse. New York: Friendship Press, 1955. 58 pages. Paper. 
60 cents. 


Both authors of this booklet are closely identified with the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Their collaboration in this tract springs from years 
of activity in the World’s Student Christian Federation. Their product 
was written for students of today. 

This discussion is devoted to the two most significant realities of the 
twentieth century. It is an exciting description of the revolutionary forces 
at work in the social order, particularly in non-Western areas of the 
world. This is followed by a challenge to the churches of the world to 
help in creating a new concept of justice for all men. 

Most significant, perhaps, is the authors’ suggestion for a new pattern 
of missionary activity. They say (p.50): “In this time of social and in- 
dustrial revolution, churches should transplant small groups of individuals 
who are already living in Christian community rather than rely on indi- 
viduals. Small living organisms are needed, not single cells. And these 
organisms should be living examples of the universal character of the 
Christian faith.” 

Happily, some of the mission work conducted by our own Church is 
beginning to assume this new pattern. Perhaps the day is not far hence 
when the total program will acquire the “new look.” 


MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


DANISH REBEL: A study of N. F. 8. Grundtvig. By Johannes Knudsen. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1955. xii and 242 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


Grundtvig is known for the hymn “Built on the Rock the Church doth 
stand” and as the founder of the Danish Folk Schools —in that order. 
(But he must share laurels with Christen Kold in founding the popular 
schools of Denmark.) He wrote more than two thousands hymns, of 
which, we are told, two hundred are included in the official hymnal of 
the Church of Denmark. In addition he was a theologian, a scholar, 
a prolific writer, a preacher, and a statesman. Today Grundtvig is rec- 
ognized as a medievalist whose researches into Norse history have not 
lost their value. He has been called “the first and greatest of all Beowulf 
scholars.” It is, however, as a theologian and a thinker that he ought 
best to be remembered. 

N. F. S. Grundtvig was born in 1783. He died a few days before his 
eighty-ninth birthday, in 1872. The Enlightenment and the Napoleonic 
Wars belonged to the climate of his student days. He encountered Kant- 
ianism and Romanticism. F. W. von Schelling was the thinker who prob- 
ably had the greatest influence on him. Kierkegaard was a compatriot 
and contemporary; he was also Kierkegaard’s opponent. 
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Johannes Knudsen, the author of this study, is on the faculty of Chicago 
Theological Seminary in Maywood, Illinois. His researches and studies in 
this country and abroad have qualified him for his task as an interpreter 
of Grundtvig. His style is a very readable one. 

Among the chapters which Dr. Knudsen presents the ones dealing with 
Grundtvig’s teachings on anthropology, the church, and education are the 
most significant. He was not the only 19th century theologian to be con- 
cerned with the doctrine of the Church. Walther in America, Loehe in 
Germany, the Tractarians in England were among his contemporaries who, 
independent of him, were concerned with that self-same problem. Grundt- 
vig’s teachings cannot be presented in a brief paragraph. His thought, 
e.g., that the living word is the living Christ in His body, the church, 
needs exposition before it receives refutation or modification. This can- 
not be done within the limitations of a review. It may point up, how- 
ever, the need for Lutheran theologians of other traditions to become better 
acquainted with this Danish Lutheran theologian. 

In view of the current “Grundtvig revival” (and the vogue for Kierke- 
gaard) this study by Prof. Knudsen is welcome. The lack of an index is 
to be regretted. CARL S. MEYER 


AGOBARD OF LYONS. By Allen Cabaniss. Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. vii and 137 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Agobard of Lyons, a churchman of the Carolingian period, was born 
in 769 and died in the same year as Louis the Pious. It is indeed gratify- 
ing that more and more emphasis is being placed on the study of this era, 
for despite the short-lived glory of the age of the Carolingians, its religious 
leaders made significant contributions to the western Church and to 
medieval culture, not the least among them a revival of patristic studies. 
Like Charles himself, Agobard was a sincere student of Augustine and 
he had a good knowledge of Tertullian. The present volume abounds in 
interesting detail, of which the account of the “bright sun” on January 17, 
827, is but one example. For those interested in the Carolingian age (and 
what church historian should not be?) a study of the careful and pains- 
taking work of Dr. Cabaniss on Agobard will prove very rewarding. 

PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN SYNOD OF NEW YORK 
AND NEW ENGLAND, Volume 1: 1786—1860. By Harry J. 
Kreider. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1954. xxi and 226 pages. 
Cloth. $2.25. 


The New York Ministerium, the Hartwick Synod, and the Franckean 
Synod up to 1860 are the subject of this treatise. The life of these synods, 
the movements within them and the forces from without which affected 
them, as well as their interrelationships are told in a detailed, interesting, 
authoritative fashion. 
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For 137 years there was no Synod in North America. Dr. Kreider 
rejects the interpretation of Dr. A. L. Graebner and Dr. Karl Kretzmann 
that the assembly at Raritan, New Jersey, in 1735, under Berkenmeyer’s 
leadership, constituted the organization of a synod (p.10). The Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania was organized in 1748 by Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg. The founder of the New York Ministerium was John Christopher 
Kunze (1786). “The New York body was from the beginning a real 
synod, and not simply a ministerium” (p.19). Lay delegates were given 
full rights in this body. Hartwick Academy was established in 1815. 
Quitman and Rationalism came into the New York Ministerium; the 
Catechism as published in 1814 was “new”; it was rationalistic. The author 
tells this story in a straightforward fashion. 

The Hartwick Synod was organized in 1830 because of discontent within 
the New York Ministerium. Its lack of contacts with the Western con- 
gregations and the disapproval of revivals by the Eastern pastors caused 
restiveness in the West and led to the forming first of the Western Con- 
ference of the Ministerium, and then of the Hartwick Synod. George 
Ames Lintner was the first president of this group. The Hartwick Synod 
was located in the “burnt-over district,” central and western New York. 
This may explain, but does not excuse, the concern of these Lutheran 
pastors for revivals and moral reform (temperance, observance of the 
Sabbath, abolition of slavery). 

Discontent within the Hartwick Synod, in turn, caused the formation 
of the Franckean Synod in 1837. Total abstinence and all-out opposition 
to slavery were among the major emphases of this body. The group was 
rejected by the General Synod and ignored by the New York Ministerium. 
Kreider describes the Franckeans as “Pietists pure and simple” (p. 106). 
The holiness principle, an emphasis on conversion of both pastors and 
people, was prominent. “The Franckeans, it must be said, were really 
good Lutherans, for they accepted the doctrine of justification by faith 
and made it part of their ‘Declaration of Faith,” the author states 
(p.114). That is not enough, however, for the making of “really good 
Lutherans.” 

The confessional advance of the New York Ministerium between 1836 
and 1860, caused by the conservative Lutheran pastors from Germany who 
entered its ranks, is told with appreciation by the author. It is an arresting 
chapter. The life and doctrine and worship of the church in the decades 
immediately before the Civil War, its missionary zeal and its Western 
expansion all form part of the story. Some Norwegian congregations 
joined the Franckean Synod; in 1860 this body met in Wisconsin. 

Dr. Harry J. Kreider, the historian of the Synod of New York and 
New England, is the author of Lutheranism in Colonial New York 
(1942) and Beginnings of Lutheranism in New York (1949). The 
United Synod of New York and New England is to be commented for 
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sponsoring this carefully documented, authoritative work; it was written 
“at the request of Synod.” The author has made use of materials in archives 
as well as printed sources. The narrative is not difficult reading. The 
second volume will bring the history down to the present— with the 
needed index of both volumes, we hope. 

The history of the Lutheran Church in our country still needs to be 
written. When it is written, the work of men like Dr. Kreider will be 
of inestimable help. CARL S. MEYER 


GOD IN OUR CONFUSED WORLD: A RESOURCE FOR CHRISTIAN 
THINKING ON ISSUES OF OUR TIMES. By John Strietelmeier. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, c. 1955. 27 pages. Paper. 
25 cents. 


The first pamphlet produced by the Lutheran Round Table Committee 
to provide resource material for congregational discussion groups makes 
an auspicious beginning. In less than twenty-five pages Mr. Strietelmeier 
develops a penetrating, challenging, but not too pessimistic philosophy of 
the Christian living in a real world under God. The pressing problems 
of overpopulation, war, race conflict, materialism, and apathy are well 
set against the revelation of God in Christ, His purpose for our lives, 
and the Christian hope. Suggestions for additional reading might well 
be more ample. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


WORK AND VOCATION: A CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION. Edited by John 
Oliver Nelson. New York: Harper & Brothers, c. 1954. 224 pages. 
Cloth. $2.75. 


This book was prepared by a study committee in preparation for the 
Evanston meeting of the World Council August, 1954. An introduction, 
five chapters, and a bibliography are the result of a committee composed of 
nineteen members and nine consultants. John Oliver Nelson of Yale is 
editor and writes the introduction, which concerns chiefly the handicaps 
for Christian vocation in the industrialized world. Paul S. Minear of 
Andover Newton discusses “Work and Vocation in Scripture.” His con- 
tribution is remarkably comprehensive for its fifty pages and seeks faith- 
fully to convey Scriptural accents. This reviewer found the treatment 
of the basic purpose of Christian vocation, namely, the speaking of the 
Word of Christ and conveying of the life in Christ to the next man, 
rather meager in this section and almost unexpressed in the remainder 
of the book. Robert L. Calhoun of Yale writes “Work and Vocation in 
Christian History” and “Work as Christian Vocation Today.” These are 
able chapters. Contributing to the slight given to the kerygmatic purpose 
of the calling, Calhoun assumes that 1 Cor.7:17-24 employs the term 
xhijois differently from Paul’s other usages. Calhoun displays a fine 
sense of history and expresses dependence upon Karl Holl and Gustav 
Wingren for his insights into Luther. Robert S. Michaelsen of the State 
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University of Iowa develops a chiefly sociological chapter on “Work 
and Vocation in American Industrial Society.” Robert S. Bilheimer gives 
a summarizing chapter which attempts to describe concrete activities in 
the local parish for reuniting the Christian dynamic with the daily 
vocation. A final general bibliography is comprehensive and has some 
useful annotations. RICHARD R.CAEMMERER 


EDUCATION INTO RELIGION. By A. Victor Murray. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. xii and 230 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Victor Murray, at one time vice-president of World Methodism and 
also chairman of the World Council of Christian Education Conference 
in Toronto, 1950, is principal of Chestnut College, Cambridge, England. 
In this book he presents what may be termed a philosophy of moral and 
religious education. The chief concern of the book is the why and the 
how of religious education in the public (state) schools not only of Eng- 
land, but of other lands as well, with the church retaining the specific 
task of education for church membership. 


The book contains many stimulating chapters and sections, but as 
a Christian philosophy of education this reviewer found it disappointing 
and inadequate. This judgment is voiced even though theological inade- 
quacies may in part have been dictated by the desire to point out the possi- 
bility of religious education in public schools despite the problem of de- 
nominationalism. The author emphasizes the historical method of studying 
the Bible throughout the book. He calls the historical method a “true rev- 
elation” and “the great contribution to our knowledge of God made by the 
Protestant churches of the last two generations.” He uses it to remove 
theological difficulties and stumbling blocks for human reason, to eliminate 
miracles, and to keep the reader’s mind untroubled by any “contradictions” 
in the Bible. He rejects the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. He de- 
scribes Christianity as “an attitude to life into which the pupil has to 
grow.” He holds up Christ as the great Exemplar who provides a standard 
of life. He regards the moral uniqueness of Christ as neutralized by the 
Virgin Birth. The bodily resurrection of Christ from the dead seems to 
have no place in his philosophy. Col. 1:16,17 is “no doubt poetical lan- 
guage.” “Denominations, Roman Catholic and Protestant, may have to die 
that the church may live.” 


Other reviewers have called Murray’s volume “a major work,” his “best 
book,” “gathered wisdom,” and “ ‘must’ reading.” We recommend its study, 
not only for the good sections in it, but also for an evaluation of current 
proposals for the teaching of religion in public schools, and for a better 
estimate of the merits of a religious education which has been removed 
from the old foundations. There is need for haste in performing the task 
of stating and publishing a complete and integrated Lutheran philosophy 
of education. A. G. MERKENS 
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OUR HEARTS REJOICE. Edited by John E. Meyer. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Wartburg Press, c.1955. 175 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


This volume is a compilation of meditations on Holy Communion 
by twenty-four Lutheran theologians of various American church bodies. 
The editor’s purpose was to produce a book “to be read frequently.” 
The meditations are grouped under three headings: “A Searching Prepa- 
ration,” “A Joyful Reception,” and “A Dedicated Departure.” A Scripture 
reading is suggested to preface each meditation, and then a brief text is 
suggested at the outset of the meditation itself. Some authors reflect deep 
theological concern, while others demonstrate their parish experience. 
A brief prayer closes each item. Each pastor will know how to evaluate 
and to recommend the book to his people. It should do much to quicken 
appreciation of the Sacrament in the home, the pastor’s study, and the 
parish group. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF PREJUDICE. By Gerhart Saenger. 
New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1953. xv and 304 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


The author is a professor at New York University who expresses much 
appreciation to Professor Otto Klineberg of Columbia University. The 
work ably summarizes, in small compass, the problem and causes of prej- 
udice and discrimination and some descriptions and suggestion of methods 
of control. The work is useful for related reading in a church study group. 
All minority groups are considered, but most attention is paid to the 
problems revolving around Jews and Negroes. Extensive readings and 
references and a good index complete the volume. Religion is not regarded 
as decisive according to past performance; the situation of the religious 
group seems more significant than its beliefs. The book will be useful in 
outlining the problem and difficulty of prejudice and directing to a realistic 
program of improvement. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude a further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review” section.) 


The Te Deum Laudamus. Edited by Carl Bergen. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1955. Edition with organ accompaniment, 16 pages; 
paper; price, 75 cents. Choir edition without organ accompaniment; 
6 pages; paper; 20 cents. It is devoutly to be hoped that this admirable 
new edition of the church’s great canticle of Thanksgiving will accomplish 
two purposes: (1) That it will introduce more of our choirs and congre- 
gations to one of the most magnificent hymns not of divine inspiration 
in the entire repertoire of the church, a hymn which blessed Martin Luther 
regarded as the “third universal creed”; and (2) that it will popularize 
among the congregations which are already habitually using the Te Deum 
one of the traditional and historical settings which have been associated 
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with the text for centuries. The editor is one of our church's foremost 
authorities on plain chant. In addition to the text and music of the 
canticle itself, he has provided in both editions the text and musical 
notation for the versicles, responses, and collect that were anciently 
appended to the canticle when it was used as a separate office of thanks- 
giving outside of the divine office. For the benefit of users who are not 
familiar with the principles of plain chant, the edition with organ accom- 
paniment has a helpful one-page preface explaining the chant notations 
and the way in which the chant is to be rendered. 


Theology and Music. By Donald P. Meyer, Martin Marty, and Carl 
Halter. River Forest: Concordia Teachers College, 1954. iii and 76 
mimeographed pages. Plastic ring binder. $2.00. 


The Secrets of the Lord. By William M. Clow. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1955. xii and 353 pages. Cloth. $2.95. The Glaswegian 
preacher-professor who wrote this study of St. Matthew 16:1-17, 21; 
St. Mark 8:27—9:29; and St. Luke 9:18-51 was born in 1853 and died 
in 1930. The present edition is a photolithoprinted reissue of the original 
London edition of 1910. 


The Holy Spirit of God. By W. H. Griffith Thomas. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1955. xvi and 303 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. A classic Pneumatology of an earlier generation, originally 
presented as the L. P. Stone Foundation Lectures at Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1913, is herewith reissued in a photolithoprinted third edition. 


The Sacraments in Methodism. By Robert W. Goodloe. Nashville: 
The Methodist Publishing House, 1953. 160 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


The Sword and the Cross. By Robert M. Grant. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1955. 144 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition. By Derrick Sher- 
win Bailey. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1955. xii + 
181 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


The Nature of Prejudice. By Gordon W. Allport. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1954. xviii + 537 pages. Cloth. $5.50. 


How to Overcome Nervous Tension and Speak Well in Public. By 
Alfred Tack. Minneapolis: T. S. Denison and Company, 1955. 242 pages. 
$3.00. 

The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed. By James Franklin Bethune-Baker. 
Abridged and edited by W. Norman Pittenger. Greenwich: The Seabury 
Press, 1955. 95 pages. Paper. $1.00. 


Handbook of Denominations in the United States, Revised and Enlarged. 
By Frank S. Mead. New York: Abingdon Press, 1955. 255 pages. Cloth. 
$2.95. 

How to Preach to People’s Needs. By Edgar N. Jackson. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 191 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The Man Who Forgot and Other Sermons on Bible Characters. By 


Clarence Edward Macartney. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 140 
pages. Cloth. $2.00. 
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An Existentialist Theology: A Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann. 
By John Macquarrie. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. xii + 
252 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 


God and Country. By Charles Schoenfeld. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. vi + 119 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Ethiés. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer, ed. Eberhard Bethge. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. xii + 340 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The Ministry of the Glory Cloud. By Robert Ervin Hough. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. x + 145 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

N. F. S. Grundtvig: An American Study. By Ernest D. Nielsen. Rock 
Island: Augustana Press, 1955. xii + 173 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Pulpit Under the Sky: A Life of Hans Nielsen Hauge. By Joseph M. 
Shaw. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1955. x + 250 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

All of the Women of the Bible. By Edith Deen. New York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1955. xxii + 410 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 


These Also Suffer. By William Goulooze. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1955. 86 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


Seven Words of Love. By G. Hall Todd. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1955. 71 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


Damnamus: Die Verwerfung von Irrlehre bei Luther und im Luthertum 


des 16. Jahrhunderts. By Hans-Werner Gensichen. Berlin: Lutherisches 
Verlagshaus, 1955. 162 pages. Paper. DM 11.80. 


Teologiens Metodfraga. By Gustaf Wingren. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups 
Forlag, 1954. 221 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

Das Tubinger Stiff 1770—1950. By Martin Leube. Stuttgart: J. F. 
Steinkopf Verlag, 1954. viii + 732 pages. Cloth. DM 15.—. 

Big Peanuts in Trouble. By Lucilda A. Newton. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1955. 63 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

A Baker’s Dozen of Tellable Stories. By Gladys Mary Talbot. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1955. 63 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

Under the Red Bows and Other Christmas Stories. By Theresa Worman. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1955. 64 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

Mark: The Gospel for Active and Practical Men. By Walter C. Wright. 
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